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ON ESTHETIC CULTURE. 
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WE all know how thick the harvest of blossoms which every branch 
of zsthetic* literature in our day has thrown forth; and we know, alas! 
too well, how fleeting and unfruitful of more substantial results has 
been the most part of this flowery profusion. ‘ Beautiful exceedingly,’ 
it is true, are many even of the fragmentary and unstudied effusions of 
modern genius: gems which the starriest Muse will not disdain to wear 
forever in her coronal; but so mingled with what is crude and imper- 
fect, with so much that is even impure and offensive, that we can hardly 
look upon this department of our literature as a whole with much satis- 
faction. Yet the blame does not rest wholly with the writers of the day ; 
much of it must attach also to the reading public, whose taste is sup- 
posed to be consulted, and whose literary voracity is at least responsible 
for the overwrought haste and precipitancy of production. There is 
doubtless needed for both a stricter degree of mental discipline, which 
nothing can so well supply as a habitual recurrence to better models, and 
such a preparation as is not to be obtained from contemporary literature 
alone. And that discipline is as necessary to those who would read 
with discernment as to those who would write with ability. 

Gur modern literature —literature I mean as distinguished from what 
is ephemeral and unworthy — is complex in its spirit, like our civiliza- 
tion ; bears like that the impress of many ages, and is replete with the 


*Ir this modern term appear to have been employed in the following essay in a sense somewhat 

ifferent from its original application to the principles of taste in the plastic or imitative arts, the 
writer still thinks that he may be justified both by reason and authority for his use of it. In litera- 
ture and in art, the perception of the beautiful, the feeling of what is true and appropriate, must be 
developed by the same culture, and proceeds upon kind-ed principles ; for 


‘Wuat is Taste but a discerning sense 

Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 

From things deform’d, or disarranged, or gross 

In species ?’ AXKENSIDE. 
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genius of many tongues and nations. In it we still distinguish the 
accents of ancient Greece, to whose melodious sounds of old 


‘Ixuissus pure devolv’d his tuneful stream 
In gentler murmurs.’ 


And even when the subject is not religious, we still feel that modern 
literature has borrowed something from the deep and solemn harmonies 
of Israel; that its tone is loftier and its spirit purer, because of its 
familiarity with the sacred strains of David and Isaiah. The Goth, the 
Saracen, the Provencal, have each left some impression of their 
genius, and contributed in their degree to make it what it is. Even 
in times much nearer to our own, how strong has been the impulse 
and decided the character communicated to literature by the unseal- 
ing of the great fountains of the German mind! ‘The gorgeous 
East’ itself, since commerce has rendered our communications more 
intimate, has unlocked its treasures, and showered its gifts with no 
sparing hand in the path of the literary explorer. Thus to whatever 
side we turn, we find that all have been laid under contribution, and 
that Genius in its triumphant but blameless progress has gathered riches 
in every climate, and renewed its strength from every source of inspi- 
ration and invention. 

Hence it is very easy to perceive that without preparatory culture, 
or at least without a constant familiarity with our higher classics, the 
mind must remain incapable of receiving from esthetic literature (a 
branch of learning which is supposed in general to lie so level to the or- 
dinary capacity,) much of that pleasure and benefit which it is calcu- 
lated to produce. ‘To the mind thus undisciplined and uninformed, how 
many an allusion must be lost, how many a beauty unperceived, how 
many a tone sink echoless on the ear, which would otherwise have 
called up before the imagination a world of bright and glowing associa- 
tions! ‘To sucha mind literature is like the invisible Paradise of Irem 


in Thalaba: the wanderer might stand in the midst of its golden pala- 
ces, where 


*‘STAR-LIKE the ruby and the diamond shone ; 
For which the central caverns gave their gems; 
Amidst its gardens, 


whose copious springs 
Blest the delightful spot ; 


While every flower was planted there 
That makes the gale of evening sweet;’ 


and yet, if not endued with praternatural perception, be wholly uncon- 
scious of the splendor around him, wholly insensible to the verdure and 
the fragrance. ‘There is not one of the great poets of Europe, since the 
revival of letters, who might not afford satisfactory evidence that some- 
thing more than a superficial culture is necessary for any right appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the higher productions of literature. Our 
Paul Cliffords and Jack Sheppards, and Mysteries, whether of London 
or Paris, may be read indeed extemporaneously ; and it may be as well 
perhaps if they are forgotten with equal facility. But turn to any 
one of the standard authors of the language, and see how diffe- 
rent is the case. Just in proportion to the cultivation of the reader’s 
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own taste, just in proportion to the range of his own mental resources, 
must ever be the admiration and affection with which they are regarded. 
It is only by degrees that we rise up to the full majesty of their stature ; 
and familiarity, working the reverse of what it is ordinarily said to do, 
only increases our veneration and delight. 

Milton, among others, may be mentioned as an illustrious exemplifi- 
cation of this. Perhaps no other poet ever formed such high conceptions 
of his calling, or entered upon his task with so vast an apparatus of 
learning. Accordingly, no poet makes greater demands on the resour- 
ces of his reader, or requires higher esthetic culture in order to a just 
. estimate of his merits. His strong imagination indeed seems sometimes 
; almost to labor with the extent and variety of his attainments. Image 
crowds upon image, suggestion upon suggestion: he strides like a giant 
from height to height, bringing into proximity things the most remote, 
and forcing into his service illustrations and allusions from all languages 
and all ages. The accumulation of these is sometimes so great as to 
remind us of nothing more strongly than his own descriptions of embat- 
tled hosts and gorgeous palaces: 











—— ‘Nor Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo such maguificence 
Equal’d in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or seat 
Their kings when Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury.’ 













It was unnecessary for such a poet to inform us, as he has done in one 
of his prose treatises, that his ‘ younger feet had wandered among lofty 
fables and romances, inciting to the love and steadfast observation of 
virtue, while his riper years led him through a ceaseless round of study 
to the shady spaces of philosophy ;’ for all this stands broadly manifest 
in every part of his immortal writings. 

Southey, to one of whose works allusion has already been made, might 
be cited as another and more modern instance of the necessity of fami- 
liarizing our minds with the principles of just taste, and extending our 
sphere of mental association, if we would enter into the spirit of the best 
writers, and qualify ourselves for the enjoyment of some of the highest 
pleasures of literature. It was his design, as he informs us—a design 
in part accomplished — to found a series of narrative poems on the most 
remarkable forms of mythology which have obtained among mankind. 
This scheme necessarily led his researches into the most unfrequented 
paths, and forced him to adjust his ear to the most diversified poetic 
measures. In his oriental tales particularly, he seems to have realized 
the happiest adaptation of metre to the spirit and course of the narra- 
tive.* Nota few of his tones appear to have been caught from the lofty 
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* A very different opinion I am aware, has been sometimes held, and Hazuirrt calls his versification 
‘abrupt, affected and repulsive.’ Souruery was, in truth, sometimes strangely deluded by his theories 
of poetic harmony, as in that monstrous effusion of political bigotry, party spleen, and professional 
vanity ‘The Vision of Judgment ;’ which might have justified, if any thing could, the witty but pro- 
fane rejoinder of Byron. But that SournHey’s ear was attuned to true rhythmical harmony, none can 
justly doubt after having read some of his inscriptions, his Roderick, and above all, those beautiful 
lines in the ‘Curse of Kehama,’ 


‘They sin who tell us Love can die, etc.’ 


Throughout the last named production are scattered (so at least it seems to the present writer,) 
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measures and sublime cadences of the Hebrew poets. The reader there- 
fore who is not unfamiliar with these (the most perfect vehicle certainly 
of peetic thought that ever existed,) may follow the modern bard with 
pleasure through even the most unattractive fictions of Arabian or Hindoo 
superstitions, descend in imagination with Thalaba to the ‘ Domdaniel 
caverns,’ or with Kehama to the still more dreaded realms of Padalon, 
the Indian Hades. 

Other poets might be cited to the same effect. I might proceed to 
show how much would be lost to the reader of Coleridge, who could not 
perceive, beyond the mere beauty of imagery or of diction, how deeply his 
mind was imbued with the influences of modern Germany. I might in- 
stance Keats (a great but too much neglected poet) as one whose stately 
numbers can only strike the classic ear with the full force and measure 
of their majestic movement. His poem of Hyperion, Lord Byron said, 
might have been written for the Titans. Only one other name, however, 
shall I mention, yet that the greatest of them all. Is not Shakspeare, it 
may be urged, an instance of a poet who, as he is indebted to no school 
but that of nature, and drew his entire lore from the recesses of the 
human heart, makes no demand on his reader but for a submissive 
imagination, and requires no process of familiarization, no preparatory 
culture, no critical acumen? Does he not speak to the passions and re- 
ceive his answer from the inborn and spontaneous sympathies of every 
bosom? Undoubtedly ; the mighty strokes of nature and of genius in 
Shakspeare, which at one time smite the soul with terror, and at another 
dissolve it in pity; these terrible graces, as they have been called, 
sweep away the arbitrary landmarks of criticism, and leave us at the 
mercy of those emotions which possess the breast of the great master 
himself. Yet are there even in this case other beauties; sources of 
more quiet and enduring pleasure, which nothing can open to us but 
the golden key of cultivated taste; graces which rise upon our percep- 
tion only after long intimacy, and which grow in our favor as they be- 
come more and more incorporated with the habitual associations of our 
minds. For whatever may have been said of the incongruities of 
Shakspeare, his frequent anachronisms, his reckless violation of the 
unities, certain it is that no poet has been more successful in the preser- 
vation of still higher and more important proprieties; no: poet has 
spread a canvass in which the accessories, whether animate or inani- 
mate, more uniformly and naturally sustain the leading interest. So 
that we know not what could? be dismissed or what changed, without 
essentially impairing the effect of the whole. 

Where, for instance, could the destinies of Macbeth have been un- 
folded with so much solemnity and effect,"as in that region shadowing 
with perpetual mists, upon a throne begirt with bloody Thanes and re- 
bellious vassals, in an age which seems to withdraw itself from our 
view behind the cloudy skirts of dimly-remembered centuries ? Through 


some of the most skilful adaptations of measure to the solemn, the terrible, and even the tender scenes 
of that otherwise repulsive poem, while the more attractive Thalaba has the appearance of having 
been cast in a mould as natural and indispensable to it as blank verse to the Paradise Lost. ‘The 
Arabesque ornaments,’ as Souruey himself calls them, seem as appropriate to the Arabian tale, as 
the ‘lofty symphonies’ of the heroic measure to the nobler Christian poem. 
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what organs could they have announced themselves so wildly and so 
terribly as in the accents of the weird-sisters, at nightfall, on the blasted 
heath? We meet with this idea of an over-ruling fatality, again and 
again, in the poetry of Greece, yet it seems an alien amid the brighter 
images of that sunny land; and neither the Sphynx of C&dipus nor the 
furies of Orestes strike us with half such awe as the grotesque but mys- 
terious ministers of the fate of Macbeth. 

Again: if it were our object to reproduce a picture of tenderness and 
love, heightened and relieved by every circumstance which could impart 
grace or attract sympathy, with what environment could we surround 
them, masterly and appropriate as that in which Shakspeare has en- 
shrined the sad story of Romeo and Juliet? What strange but har- 
monising contrasts, whether of character or situation, blending them- 
selves in perpetual variety, tend to produce and give poignaney to the 
mournful result ?. And where could love — love at once so passionate and 
so pure — find its appropriate abode, but in the scenes where Shakspeare 
has called it into being ; ‘ amid garden-shadows, by moonlight, under- 
neath a sky forever blue, and where the fragrant wind is throbbing with 
the pulses of a sweet and invisible music ?’ 

It will not, I trust, be thought, while thus dwelling on the benefits of 
mental culture in imparting to us a keener, even a new sense of the 
beautiful in literature, that I have been dealing with mere. abstractions, 
or proposing some ideal cyanometer ; some instrument as useless, we 
may suppose, to those whose eyes are open, as that with which Hum- 
boldt and Scoresby measured the blue tints of the sky, or the varying 
color of the ocean-currents. The science of esthetics has its princi- 
_ ples, immutable and sure in their application to literature and-the arts ; 

but these there has been no attempt here to expound. The object has 
been to show how they may be practicably absorbed into the mind and 
made conducive to the pleasure and improvement of the general reader. 
If the attempt needed vindication, it could no where be found so well as 
in the words of Milton, who describes this branch of esthetics, (though 
he evidently wanted a name for it*) as ‘that sublime art which teaches 
what the laws are of a true epic poem, what of a dramatic, what of a 
lyric, what decorum is, which is the grand master-piece to observe. 
This,’ he adds, ‘ would make us soon perceive what despicable crea- 
tures our common rhymers and play-writers be, and show us what re- 
ligious, what glorious and magnificent use might be made of poetry, 
both in divine and human things.’ 

Yet after all it may be said, ‘ What to ws, Americans, are these laws 
of taste which relate only to the composition or the use of books, when 
nature has assigned to us the more robust and nobler task of founding 
states, of building cities, of bringing into activity the resources of a 
mighty continent ? Let older nations, which have become stationary in 
their progress, construct songs and raise the sepulchres of history to 
embalm the memory of their fathers. Let the dead bury their dead. 


*Tue term esthetics, (from the Greek aic@ncis, perception) it is almost unnecessary to say, was 
first applied by Baumgarten, a professor of Frankfort, to designate a branch of philosophy which 
should establish correct principles of criticism in relation to the beautiful. It was one of the few 
terms of German nomenclature which was really needed. 
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Beside, have not foreigners assured us, in no ambiguous language and 
with much apparent sincerity, that our civilization is much too young to 
authorize the hope that we can contend with the nations of the old world 
in those pursuits in which they have so long held the mastery? For, 
as it requires the earthquake and volcano to prepare the earth for the 
reception of mankind, so, (on this hypothesis) it would seem necessary 
that society itself should have passed through a long series of moral 
and social convulsions before it can be suited for the development of 
the higher modifications of genius. And as Australia is an instance of 
a region which appears never to have undergone that strenuous action 
which was necessary to prepare it for the residence of any but the in- 
ferior orders of animated nature, so, in the opinion of these critics, the 
social system of the New World has not yet passed through a sufficiently 
diversified series of changes, to fit it for any but an inferior and in- 
complete degree of civilization. But they. who seem to have adopted 
these analogies, and who pretend to deduce these consequences from the 
brevity of our national career, forget that it is our institutions, and not 
our civilization, which are recent. It is our boast, and we think it no 
arrogance to say so, that on this vast theatre of the New World, we 
have realized in some measure the hopes and aims, the fond yearnings 
and toilsome endeavorings of tem centuries. American civilization is 
but European civilization transplanted, when it could no longer unfold 
itself without obstruction at home, to a more favorable clime, there, as 
we hope, to resume its progress under institutions and circumstances 
which promise it a more ample and unembarrassed development. All the 
elements which compose the latter enter equally into the former, as all the 
incidents which belong to the earlier history of the one race are the com- 
mon property of the other. Our customs have sprung from the same 
ancestral halls with theirs ; our spirit was nurtured within the precincts 
of the same castles; our religion grew up beneath the deep and solemn 
shadows of the same cathedrals. Their poets are also ours. It was 
equally for us that Shakspeare lavished the treasures of his wonderful 
genius, and that Milton explored ‘the secrets of the abyss,’ and gave 
its unimagined harmonies to the language of his country. Bannockburn 
and Agincourt, Cressy and Poictiers, have been wet with the blood and 
consecrated by the prowess of our fathers. ‘The voice which spoke a 
nation into being in the Declaration of American Independence had been 
heard before at Runnymede ; and the spirit which sustained the patriot 
heroes of the Revolution through its gloomiest hours, was the same 
which, when the curfew had extinguished the light in the English cot- 
tage, sate with the Saxon, vanquished but not submissive, by his dark- 
ened hearth. The Restoration of letters and the Reformation of the 
church are epochs in our annals as in those of the older continent: feu- 
dalism and chivalry are felt in their influence upon the manners of 
society, here as well as there. With what reason then can it be pre- 
tended that our civilization is too immature to warrant us even now in 
aiming at the highest degrees of excellence, or to afford a foundation 
for moral and literary culture worthy of the zeal, originality and force 


which we have already exhibited in our prosecution of the Useful 
Arts ? 
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There is, in truth, no danger of the event but that we should be un- 
true to ourselves. If it were possible to suppose that we could go on in 
our career of external improvement, and fill this great continent with 
monuments of our skill and intrepidity, without carrying with us a 
correspondent degree of melioration in all that appertains to man’s 
moral and intellectual being, then might the nations of the world look 
on with reproach, and there would be no just cause of rejoicing, even to 
ourselves. But let us trust that it shall not beso. Yet we must not, 
nor could we if we would, conceal from ourselves that the responsibility 
which rests upon us is commensurate with the benefits which we owe to 
the Past ; ‘the wisdom, experience, discoveries, inventions and improve- 
ments of sixty centuries.’ For it has been justly said, that there can 
be no more cogent motive for improving the moral estate we have in- 
herited, than that our legacy to posterity may exceed that which was 
bequeathed to us by antiquity, and that the incalculable numbers who 
are to come after us may not have reason to reproach us for our neglect. 
Let no living man then finally pass away, without having endeavored to 
deposite upon the altar of human advancement an offering suitable to 
his means and.opportunities. As his efforts toward this great and glo- 
rious consummation will best embalm his memory among his fellow- 
mortals, so may he humbly hope that they will form his surest passport 
to a blissful immortality. 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF HANS VON SPIEGEL. 


Ever as spring departs, my heart is sad, 

And the rich summer that my youth did fill 
With gladness seems a time of gloom. 

The red-breast’s joyful song is like a dirge 
Chanted by graves. The merry oriole, 

Flitting with gorgeous wing from bough to bough, 
Methinks is seeking for some absent one, 

And his rich warble has a tone of grief. 

There is a sorrowing murmur in the brook, 
That dances out and in beneath the arms 

Of the tall ever-greens, whose solemn shade 
Accords with my sad thoughts. The soft south wind 
Stirring the branches of the lofty pine, 

Making Glian music as it blows, 

Brings sadness to my heart: for there was One 
Who loved with me to watch the glad approach 
Of Summer, and to walk by murmuring brooks, 
Or tread the stillness of the solemn woods, 
Over whose grave I bend with gushing tears : 
For I did love her well. Oh, Caronine! 
Sweet sister, dearest sister CAROLINE ! 

The rose and scented thorn above thee bloom, 
Yet can I pluck them not-to deck thy hair, 

But I must fling them on thy silent grave! 


With the spring-flowers she died. I see her now, 
Lying all beautiful in death: her hair 


Flowing in massy curls; her white hands clasped ; 
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And on her lips a flickering smile, that seems 
Her last farewell. 


When I too die, and go 
Behind the veil that hides the spirit-land, 
She will be there, and I shall hear her voice, 
And her mild eyes will welcome me ; and all / 
The tears and sobbings of this earthly life i 
Will be remembered only as a dream. 
And as the rolling seasons shall advance, 
And one by one beloved forms depart 3 
From our sad home, there we will welcome them 
Where grief is not, and tears are never seen ; 
Where Life is changed to Immortality. 

Brooklyn, L. I., June, 1844. 


DOMINIE ZIMPEL IN SEARCH OF A BRIDE. j 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LANGBEIN. 
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FPIRST STAGE. 
Rehfeld, May 6, 1811. 

Were it not infra. dig., | should swear like a trooper. That ac- 
cursed stage-coach! it has crushed by its untimely overturn the earliest 
blossoms of a long-cherished hope. Why does our gracious prince 
tolerate such villanous roads in his dominions! Of a truth, coach- 
makers, blacksmiths, chirurgeons, and not unfrequently even grave- 
diggers, are gainers thereby. ‘They serve moreover to draw much 
money into the country from tourists, who otherwise would never think 
of purchasing travelling carriages from us, nor would they have broken 
legs and arms for us to heal; and least of all, would they select our 
church-yards for their final resting-place. I fully appreciate these ad- 
vantages ; natheless it is hard that an honest Deutscher, a respectable 
school-master, in the very first stage of a journey, undertaken with all 
possible precaution on his part, should be upset and thrown from the 
arms of love and hope flat upon his face. 

How have I deserved such a misfortune ? I travel neither from ennui 
nor idle curiosity. The scriptural saying, ‘It is not good for man to be 
alone,’ sent me forth upon my journeyings ; for in Gimpelwald, (where, 
as all the world knows, I officiate as third teacher in the High School,) 
the respectable young ladies behave very prudishly toward me, and 
particularly since a certain day, seem to have conspired together to knit 
mittens for me. Since I, for reasons sufficient, as will appear in the 
sequel, have determined to chronicle the events which may occur during 

this my journey, it is necessary that I should briefly notice that black 
day, which was the primary cause of my undertaking it. 

The official jubilee of our worthy rector was to be celebrated with 
great pomp. ll the distinguished men of Gimpelwald, with their wives 
and daughters, were invited thither, and my humble self was included. 
This was especially agreeable, as it afforded me the long-desired oppor- 
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tunity of seeing all the maiden blossoms of the village collected together, 
and of selecting for myself the fairest flower. Dressed with the utmost 
care, and on that account somewhat late, I made my entrance. The 
tall figure of the master of the feast stood forth conspieuous amidst the 
glittering circle around him. With eager haste I pressed forward to 
his reverence, and manifested my respect with seemly words, and an 
humble obeisance. Thus far all was to my full contentment; but in 
effecting my retreat, I had the mishap to tread upon the gouty foot of 
the worthy justice. He groaned audibly. Turning suddenly round, I 
craved his worship’s pardon, and bowed profoundly ; but unfortunately 
in so doing, I encountered in the rear the portly stomach of the presi- 
ding burgomaster. Terrified, 1 sprang round, excused myself, and in 
the same moment, gave his honor the judge a similar shock. New 
alarms, new apologies, new offences! What I made good in front, I 
lost in the rear. ‘Thus ever apologizing and dealing new concussions, I 
whirled about like a spinning-top. Finally, the host, taking me gently 
by the shoulder, drew me out from the crowded circle, and whispered 
in my ear: ‘My good Dominie, the art of dancing, which you despised 
in your youth, is now taking its revenge.’ I replied as we say from 
Tacitus ; that is, I held my peace. 

But the company followed not mine example. Their laughter, their 
obstreporous laughter, pursued me even to the corner whither I had fled 
to conceal my mortification. The Greek verses wherewith I had in- 
tended to address the festive group had flown like timid birds from the 
cage of my memory during those few moments of agony. Soon after, 
we took our seats at the table in alternate couples. The place to be 
occupied by each guest was determined according to his rank and dig- 
nity, and designated by a slip of paper. I found my billet between two 
young beauties. Politeness required that I should felicitate myself upon 
this arrangement in a formal speech. ‘The little geese made a slight 
nod, turned half round, and giggled. They behaved likewise in the 
same silly manner, when, after enjoying our crab-soup in silence, I en- 
deavored to entertain them with gallant conversation. The other young 
ladies followed this uncivil example ; and wherever my eyes wandered 
they met contemptuous and jeering faces, to avoid which I concealed 
myself, to the best of mine endeavor, behind a large sugar-pyramid, 
which was planted directly before me. 

But my evil star soon deprived me of this protecting bulwark. The 
lady consort of the presiding burgomaster, who sat diagonally opposite, 
beckoned me to reach her a small dish of comfits, at some distance 
from me. Doubly anxious to serve her, that I might in a measure 
atone for the damage I had unwittingly occasioned her spouse, I started 
hastily from my seat, seized the desired dish, and in my eagerness to 
present it, gave the sugar obelisk such a violent blow, that it fell into a 
thousand fragments. Heavens! what an uproar! The company 
laughed frightfully ; clapped their hands, and stamped with their feet. 
Nothing better could be expected from the unmannerly society of Gim- 
pelwald. Reproaches moreover were mingled with their laughter ; and 
even the old dame, whose impatient appetite was the real cause of the 
catastrophe, had the impudence to bestow upon me a public reprimand. 

VOL. XXIV. 15 
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I was now as it were regarded as an outlaw. No one defended me 
from the arrows of sarcasm which whizzed about my ears on all sides. 
My only resource was an honorable retreat; this I effected, covering 
my face with my handkerchief, as if suddenly attacked with bleeding 
at the nose. I thus without opposition escaped from the hall, rushed 
into the ante-room, snatched my hat from the mountain of fur, and fled 
like a thief into my own little study. There I bewailed my fate, that I 
must leave a delicious feast, such as a poor school-master is seldom in- 
vited to, with my hunger scarcely half-appeased ; for when I was driven 
from the company the attendants were just bringing in the roast. There 
was a fine saddle of venison served up and carved, but not a morsel of 
it reached my mouth. Under such circumstances, who could refrain 
‘from tears ? 

There was however an apparent balsam for my wounds, though in 
the sequel it served only to aggravate them. I observed in my distress 
that Ulrica, the beautiful daughter of the collector of customs, cast a 
sympathizing glance toward me, and with severe words and looks re- 
proved her wanton companions, who were freely indulging in their love 
of mischief. This generosity appeared to me to be the offspring of love, 
and as such I treated it. The next day I despatched a laboured epistle 
to the fair Ulrica, wherein I not only returned due thanks for her mani- 
festations of sympathy, but artfully contrived to interweave the most 
delicate flatteries with facetious jokes about Cupid and Hymen. But I 
received noreply. Ulrica, the little sheep, did not understand my rheto- 
rical declaration, and what was still worse, she rung it out on the town- 
bell. This specimen of my chirography went the rounds of all the tea- 
tables in Gimpelwald; was read, be-criticised, and be-gabbled. These 
pitiful ignoramuses pronounced it a master-piece of pedantry. Ia 
pedant! O ye dunces! The enlightened and unprejudiced public will 
pass a more just judgment on me and my style of composition. | 

Likewise the inhabitants of Gimpelwald find much to condemn in my 
figure. ‘The silly girls, whose eyes have been spoiled by the heroic 
figures ef the dragoon officers stationed there, nick-named me the black- 
dwarf, probably because they had heard in their spinning-rooms, old- 
world stories of such a goblin. Now it is true, | might be an ell taller, 
and yet no giant. But nature has compensated me for want of height, 
by a comely plumpness and breadth. Stout, well-formed calves, a 
stomach somewhat prelatical, and a double-chin to match, are personal 
advantages which by no means set ill upon me. I dress likewise with 
the utmost care. My wig is, I may say it without boasting, the most 
becoming head-dress in the whole village ; and I would wager a heavy 
ducat that when I appear in public, the most fastidious eye can detect 
no fibre of lint upon my black coat. But what avail all the excellencies 
of mind and person, when one dwells among those unable to appreciate 
them ? 

With intent to mortify the foolish girls of Gimpelwald, I determined 
after that unlucky day to carry my heart to another market, and fixed 
upon the approaching holidays for a bridal search. I neither could nor 
would any longer dispense in my house-keeping with the porcelain of 
humanity, as the English poet Drypen fancifully styles the fair sex. 
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A friend counselled me to go to the capital. ‘ You will find there,’ says 
he, ‘china figures of such wonderful beauty and delicacy, that the produc- 
tions of Gimpelwald will seem in comparison, mere coarse earthen-Wware.’ 
I was the more readily inclined to this advice, as an old college-friend 
of mine dwelt in the city, upon whose hospitality I might safely rely. 

The first step to be taken was to provide myself with a passport; for 
men by their misconduct have brought things to such a pass, that if one 
venture beyond the precincts of his own dwelling-place without sign 
and seal of his respectability, he is taken at once for arogue. I betook 
myself therefore to the burgomaster, and asked respectfully for the ne- 
cessary papers. The request was granted, but the implacable man 
had not forgotten the unlucky shock he received from me a few months 
before ; and from a spirit of revenge, he secretly gave directions to his 
submissive servant, the town-clerk, to describe me in the passport as a 
real monster. I will here publicly expose this remarkable instance of 
official malice. This shameful description of my person runs as fol- 
lows : 

‘Master Potycarrpus GasrieL ZIMPEL, according to his own state- 
ment thirty-two years of age, but apparently much older, is of a re- 
markably small stature, has a heavy pock-marked countenance, small 
gray eyes, a little pug nose, thick lips, reddish hair, concealed by a wig, 
and bow-legs. It may also be remarked, that he is particularly polite, 
and much in the habit of making low bows, to the imminent peril of 
those who may chance to stand behind him.’ 

What would a good-natured community say to such a pasquinade as 
that? A fine letter of recommendation for a bride-seeker! And yet 
for this base libel must I pay a hard imperial guilder! Verily, it cries 
to heaven ! 

Consulting my purse, I chose the public coach. As I was about en- 
tering, I observed upon the back seat a short thick man, whom I saluted 
very politely with raised hat. He on the contrary stirred neither hand 
nor foot; only replying to my civil salutation with a bearish growl. 
‘Unmannered clown!’ thought I, and made an attempt to seat myself 
by his side, but he effectually prevented me, by raising one of his ele- 
phantine legs, and stretching it over the seat. I asked him boldly how 
that was to be understood ? He gave me no answer, but the coachman 
explained to me, that the. stout gentleman, from considerations of per- 
sonal convenience, had booked himself for two. With a bitter smile I 
now betook myself to the front seat. ' 

‘You will have an agreeable neighbor there,’ said the driver. ‘She 
is already coming.’ I peeped curiously out of the coach, and my heart 
grew warm as I saw the slender, blooming figure of a youthful creature 
come floating toward us. She greeted me with gentle sweetness, and 
took a seat by my side, as unhesitatingly and kindly as if she would 
have preferred it above all others, even had the barrier opposite been 
thrown down. 

This flattered me, and moreover stimulated me to maintain for her 
the coach-privileges usually conceded to ladies. ‘ But certainly, Sir,’ 
began I, in a courageous tone, ‘ you will yield to this lady the place of 
honor which no well-bred man withholds from her sex.’ ‘ Foolish bab- 
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ble!’ said the coarse fellow ; ‘ we sit here for our money, and first come 
first served.’ ‘Fie! that is despicable selfishness!’ cried I. ‘Be it 
what it may,’ growled he, ‘I choose to sit’comfortably, and there the 
song ends.’ I was minded in spite of his closing notes, to sing more of 
the same contentious song; but my fair neighbor besought me to be quiet, 
and added, with a bewitching air, the assurance that she was perfectly 
satisfied with her seat. 

And now a fourth passenger appeared ; a thin, slovenly-dressed man, 
who carried a pipe in his mouth, tablets in his hand, and a bundle under 
his arm. With little hesitation, he climbed up to the coachman, who, 
enthroned on a deceased stag, invited the new-comer to make himself a 
hare-cushion out of a couple of rabbits. 

After this little piece of pleasantry, we set off. The huge machine 
gave us many hard jolts, which nevertheless were advantageous to me, 
inasmuch as they promoted a more intimate acquaintance with my 
charming neighbor. We knocked against each other, begged each 
other’s pardon, and joked about the itinerant earthquake beneath us. 
In this manner a familiar conversation arose, the threads of which were 
never broken. The double passenger slept, but the withered man on 
the hare-cushion was the more wakeful, and seemed occupied in taking 
down our conversation in his note-book. Altogether, he was a remark- 
ably close observer. He counted all the chimneys in the villages; he 
counted all the grazing herds ; extracted much valuable statistical in- 
formation from the coachman, and recorded the whole in his tablets. I 
concluded therefore that he must be an author, who purposed to pay the 
expenses of his journey: by a description thereof. This disturbed me, 
since in that case it was to be feared that he might make use of my per- 
son to embellish his book. Therefore I resolved upon the spot to make 
use of an alexipharmic ; namely, to write the history of my own journey 
to the end, that the world might at least learn the unsophisticated truth 
of the matter. 

I thirsted as it were to know the name and rank of my fair companion, 
and the postillion was athirst in the literal sense of the word. He satis- 
fied himself by stopping at a village ale-house, and satisfied me at the 
same time, as it gave me an opportunity of speaking with him alone. 
To obtain his favor, I treated him from the choicest flask ; took him 
aside, questioned him concerning my unknown charmer, and learned 
that she was the widow of a country parson named Ferber, who died 
about a twelve-month before. Death, so to say, snatched him from his 
bridal bed, and tore him from the arms of his young wife, even in the 
very honey-moon. 

I must candidly confess that I did not mourn the early entrance of 
this pious soul upon the beatific state. I was the rather anxious to in- 
herit the connubia! treasure he had left behind. ‘Ah! thought I, 
‘could I but have the good fortune to enter Gimpelwald in triumph, with 
such a charming bride! How would the proud creatures who once 
despised me, cast down their eyes, and from vexation become still more 
ugly than before !’ 

The contents of the flask which the coachman was industriously 
emptying at my expense, agreeably excited my olfactories ; moreover 
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it is my wont in travelling to take a cup by way of antifogmatic. But 
I denied myself this enjoyment, lest the gentle being whom I wished 
to inspire with affection should mistake the sincere emotions of my heart 
for a bacchic passion. For her sake therefore I relinquished this glass, 
and for her sake too had recourse to another in the cover of my snuff- 
box ; righted my wig, and by means of a little brush which I always 
carry with me, freed my garments from the hay and straw which they 
had gathered in the coach. The driver contemplated me with a smile, 
and said: ‘ You have something in your eye, dominie. Well! I wish 
you good luck.’ , 

I feigned myself deaf, and with my toes turned out like a dancing- 
master, [ returned to the coach, which Madame Ferber had not left. 
_ She was sitting, as I observed from a distance, with her dove-like eyes 

bent down, her countenance retaining no trace of her former cheerful- 
ness, but it cleared up like a spring heaven, as I again took my place 
by her side. We grew constantly more familiar. For a whole hour 
{ was a very happy man; but then, as Biirger says: 


‘ A sans facon came trotting up, 
And did the coach detain.’ 


{it was a police-officer, who demanded our passports. Old puff-cheek 
upon the double seat put his hand leisurely into his pocket. ‘Don’t 
trouble yourself, Sir ; it is very evident you are no suspicious person,’ 
said the policeman, after the manner of the multitude, who always en- 
tertain an especial respect for obesity. ‘ But whois that above there ?’ 
continued he, pointing to the little shrivelled man on the box. ‘lama 
scholar,’ was the reply. ‘Oh ho! a Latin animal! Out with your 
passport!’ He looked it hastily over, turned up his nose, and threw it 
contemptuously back to its owner. Hereupon he turned to Madame 
Ferber, and when he had learned from her own lips that she was the 
widow of a clergyman, the rude fellow said: ‘ Well, since he is taken 
away, choose you again; there is another black-coat by your side, if 
he is not already provided with a treasure.’ I was confounded at this 
piece of rudeness, but the ill-bred match-maker laughed insolently, and 
heightened my distress still more, by desiring to see my passport. With 
a trembling hand, I extended to him the official libel. He perused it 
diligently, comparing trait by trait the copy he held in his hand with 
the original before him, snapping his fingers the while with malicious 
delight, and when he came to the closing remark, namely, that I was 
‘ given to butting,’ he broke out into a wild laugh, flung the scandalous 
paper toward me, which, alas! failed of its destination, and gallopped off. 

‘That man is demented! stammered I; and I ordered the coachman 
to halt, and recover my passport. He dismounted, leaving his beasts to 
proceed at a slow trot, and returned toward the spot where that accursed 
document had alighted. Anxious to know the issue of the search, I 
thrust forth my head from the coach window, when suddenly the branch 
of a tree struck off my hat, and while I was in the very act of giving 
the alarm, another deprived me of my wig, and decked itself with the 
spoil. Imagine if thou canst, O compassionate reader! my distress at 
that moment, when the fatal secret of my red hair was thus abruptly 
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disclosed to Madame Ferber! I delayed not to cover my head with a 
night-cap, which I had providentially bestowed in my pocket. My 
tender-hearted companion gazed steadfastly out at the opposite window. 
Meanwhile the discourteous coachman whipped down my peruke, and 
ruthlessly crushing it up with the hat and paper, threw them all into 
the vehicle together. I found my wig so grievously rent, that I was 
fain to lay it aside, for 1 was not minded to exhibit myself in the un- 
seemly guise of a drunken village school-master. I was therefore en- 
forced to continue my journey with my night-cap under my hat, a head- 
gear which of a truth did but ill beseem me. 

Madame Ferber conducted in such wise that it would seem she had 
observed nothing of all my misadventures. Not long after, we passed a 
little read-headed urchin on the way. ‘O see that pretty child!’ said 
she, with considerate kindness; ‘even the color of his hair, so often 
ridiculed, pleases me. I have either heard or read somewhere, that it 
was a favorite color with the ancient Germans.’ ‘QO, a very favorite 
color,’ chimed I, courageously, (although I then held, and still hold this 
observation of the lady little other than a good-natured invention) ; ‘a 
prodigiously favorite color, Madam,’ continued I; ‘ but we degenerate 
Germans, alas! are the very antipodes of our brave forefathers.’ 

While we were thus interchanging sentiments upon this prolific 
theme, the treacherous vehicle gave a sudden lurch, and incontinently 
we were in aditch. The scene inside might not be unfitly likened to 
chaos striving after order. He of the double seat, by reason of his 
weight, became the foundation-stone ; Madame Ferber was thrown upon 
him, and I came next in order. I craved the fair widow’s pardon at 
least a thousand times, and essayed with the utmost expedition to force 
myself through the window, in which attempt the stout gentleman must 
needs serve me as a footstool. 

Oh, that like this Phlegmaticus, I had been content quietly to await 
the issue! But the intoxication of love had infected my brain, and I 
forgot the warning of the wise man: ‘ Meddle not with that which con- 
cerneth not thine office.’ I was minded to appear in the eyes of my be- 
loved an agile and resolute man, and to this end I adventured a temera- 
rious leap from the coach-window. But sore occasion had I to repent 
me of this ill-advised act; for I struck horizontally upon terra-firma, 
with such impetus that my waist-coat buttons flew off, and still worse, a 
certain adjacent garment burst in sunder. Filled with desperation, and 
holding together with both hands the disjoined portions of my raiment, I 
fled into the woods with what speed my situation would permit. There, 
ensconced behind a thicket, I essayed to loop together the melancholy 
fragments, but without avail. My nether garment, to speak with Luther, 
was in a state of entire dissolution. 

In unspeakable agony I now looked forth from my covert, and des- 
cried our author seated on a decayed stump by the way-side, recording 
with the pen of a ready writer the story of our misfortune ; and for the 
better describing thereof, casting his eyes from time to time to the un- 
lucky vehicle, still lying with the wheels upturned toward heaven. 
Sore pain did it cost me to discover my grievous condition to that dan- 
gerous man ; but my necessity was urgent, ‘Good Sir Scholar,’ cried 
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I, ‘have the goodness to bring me my travelling-cloak speedily from 
yonder wreck.’ He started up on hearing my voice, but instead of per- 
forming my behest he drew near the place of my concealment, examined 
my lamentable state with his lynx-eyes, and forthwith began to 
write. ‘ Go to the devil !’ cried I, in a rage, unable longer to bridle my 
wrath ; and I thrust him from me in no gentle manner. He went off, 
still writing; but after a short space returned, bringing with him the 
desired garment, which in that hour of need was of greater price in my 
eyes than a purple robe. 

I now emerged from my covert. The coach had meanwhile been 
righted. The passengers stood gathered round it as if wishing it luck 
of its recovery. I drew mear. Madame Ferber came toward me. 
‘Heavens! cried she, in terror, ‘you are bleeding!’ and I then discov- 
ered that I had unconsciously received a wound in my forehead. The 
gentle being herself performed the office of leech. She even gave her 
own silken ’kerchief for a bandage. I presumed to kiss her alabaster 
hand! Unspeakable rapture coursed through my veins, and I thanked 
heaven for my wound, the cause of so much bliss. 

But the bitter hour of parting was athand. The village of Rehfeld, 
which must divide me from the queen of my heart, lay before our eyes. 
My habiliments, from my wig quite down to my knee-buckles, were in 
a state of such open rupture that I could in no wise journey farther, it 
being impossible to reéstablish order among them, during the brief pe- 
riod allotted for change of cattle. Moreover, I deemed it unfitting to 
suffer myself to be seen by the beau-monde of the capital with my head 
broken, after the manner of a pot-house hero. Beside, it disquieted me 
not a little to endure the companionship of the Argus-eyed amateur 
author. For these reasons [ determined, though sorely against mine 
inclination, to await at Rehfeld the next post. 

The fair widow was startled when I declared to her that stern neces- 
sity would compel me to tarry for a time at Rehfeld. I was about to 
restore to her the silken diadem which she had placed upon my brow, 
but she would not suffer it. She would receive it, she said, only in the 
city, and even there from no hand save mine. How was I enraptured at 
this evident token of her love! She designated the street and house 
where dwelt her uncle, whom she was on the way to visit. I conducted 
her back to the coach. She pressed my hand kindly as she entered. I 
turned away to conceal a starting tear; in the meanwhile my charmer 
had vanished. 

Confined to this dreary inn, I have since endured three wearisome 
days and as many sleepless nights, for Morpheus and Cupid inhabit not 
together. I could not refrain in the interim, from despatching to my 
lovely friend, by an express which chanced to pass directly through this 
village, a tender epistle, penned as it were with the very arrow of Cupid. 
But will frigid alphabetical characters prove powerful enough to insure 
me against zealous rivals? Peradventure before I can even reach the 
city, some adventurous suitor may hurl me from the throne of love, 
whereon I am not yet firmly seated. Oh! when I represent to myself 
this possibility, I am filled with wrath, that I, an inchoate ecclesiastic, 
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may not anathematize audibly these murderous highways, which have 
wrought me so much ill! 

The post-horn sounds ; I must depart. Heaven grant that I may 
have no misfortunes of a like nature to record at my next station. 


SECOND STAGE. 
Clerspring, May 10, 1811, 

My evil star is still in the ascendant. I have attained thus far, but 
here must I abide yet another three days; the cause whereof I shall 
presently show you. 

The conveyance which was to take me from Rehfeld arrived. From 
its interior came forth a wild shout, promising me neither refined nor 
orderly fellow-travellers. I bethought me of the Trojan horse, when 
the door'was burst open, and a crowd of youths issued forth, each wear- 
ing a sword. Divers among them wore ample Turkish trowsers, and 
large Mameluke caps; others had forced themselves into tight Hussar- 
jackets, set off with a multitude of buttons; yet a third class had dis- 
figured themselves by hideous whiskers and mustachoes until they might 
be fitly compared to a troop of bandits. I was long dubious as to the 
true character of this motley assemblage. At length I concluded them 
to be a company of strolling actors, who, after presenting Schiller’s 
‘Robbers’ somewhere in the vicinity, had forthwith set out upon their 
journey, without divesting them of their play-house gear. 

I candidly confess that I relish not stage-players and buffoons; there- 
fore it pleased me not to have fellowship with such persons. But I erred 
in my supposition, as appeared from the way-book ; and yet I did them 
slight injustice ; they were students. In a certain sense too they might 
be esteemed actors, as they were about to play the part of academic 
bullies in the capital; and I nothing doubt, that they there obtained 
great praise and renown. 

With noisy tumult they entered the inn, while I, desirous to shun 
them as much as I might, escaped through a side-door, and betook my- 
self voluntarily to an undesirable corner of the coach ; for I foresaw 
that the unmannerly youths would accord me nothing better. Soon 
after, the post-boy blew his horn, and the hopeful tyros entered. 

‘Oh ho! we ’ve got a travelling preacher in here!’ cries one. ‘It is 
worth while to preach to the learned, Sir Priest,’ says a second. I res- 
ponded nothing ; but I thought in my heart, ‘ My good fellows, there ’s 
many a weary mile between you and Learning.’ ‘It smells of Phiéis- 
terism,’ exclaims a third. ‘Come, let’s sing the Philister song,’ cries a 
fourth. ‘ Yes, the Philister song! the Philister song!’ shout they all ; 
and one of them broke out“into the following strains : 


Wovtpst thou a Herr Philister know ? 
Then presently I ’ll show one: 
A gloomy shade, he creeps along, 
As if he'd eggs to go on; 
His hollow pate concealed from view 
By skull-cap, periwig, or cue, 
Qh that ’s a Herr Philister! 
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He who, when where the Rhenish grape 
Yields such a drink divine, 
Refreshing every mortal heart, 
Pours water to his wine; 
And when our social songs arise, 
In pious fright will roll his eyes, 
O that’s a Herr Philister! 


Who, when we in the merry dance 
With pretty girls are sporting, 
And every pleasure-loving lad 
His own dear lass is courting, 
Will tamely sit by some old crone, 
Babbling of matters not his own, 
Oh that’s a Herr Philister ! 


Who's always prating of bad times, 
And a degenerate nation; 
Censures each bold and manly act, 
From narrow calculation ; 
And all the Muses’ arts doth curse, 
Because they do not fill the purse: 
Oh that ’s a Herr Philister! 


In short, who with mad pride inflated, 
Believes our blessed planet 
Was solely for himself created, 
And he alone should man it, 
And growls.and storms should any chance, 
Save as he pipes, to tread the dance ; 
Oh that’s a Herr Philister! 


‘ How does our little song please the dominie?’ interrogated the pre- 
centor. 

‘Extravagently well! prodigiously !’ replied I ; ‘and I desire you will 
favor me with a transcript thereof, at the very next post-town.’ 

These sons of the muses, who no doubt had reckoned upon my vexa- 
tion to further their merriment, were not a little astonished at this an- 
swer, and so peradventure it may be with my reader ; but I considered 


that when one is among wolves he must howl. I continued in the like 


tone, when the young gentlemen began to boast of their amours, and 
to insinuate, in no civil manner, that I understood very little of those 
matters. ‘ You are widely astray there, my young Philisters,’ I bolted 
out, terrified the next moment at having put my life in peril by this 
bold speech. The students regarded me in amazement, and demanded 
simultaneously how I had the insolence to stigmatize them with such a 
name. ‘The last stanza of your pleasant little song,’ answered I, ‘ jus- 
tifies me in so doing ; for by my soul, you behave not otherwise than if 
the Almighty Maxer had rented out to you alone the rose-garden of 
Love, to the utter exclusion of all other men!’ 

Appeased by this timely sally, the young coxcombs laughed, and pro- 
pounded to me the question, ‘whether I laid any claim to a share in 
this lease ?’ 

‘Of course,’ replied I; ‘and I maintain boldly, young gentlemen, 
that not one of all your Dulcineas is worthy to bear the train of the lady 
of my heart.’ 

‘O the devil!’ cried a whiskerando ; and he required me to prove my 
assertion on the spot. 

I was fool hardy enough to comply ; and not only sketched a charm- 
ing picture of Madame Ferber, but also related in a humorous manner 
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all the good and evil that befell me on the first stage of my journey. 
Mine auditors were hugely delighted, and since I had fallen into this 
light strain of conversation, I should have continued it, but the heart got 
the mastery over the head. I grew sentimental ; complained bitterly of 
the cruel separation from my beloved; and thus fell into the snare 
which yet detains me here. 

I will withhold from my reader no whit of the matter ; albeit I must 
thereby place myself in no advantageous light. 

One of the students, a very fair youth, seemed somewhat moved by 
my amorous complaints. ‘Do not distress yourself, my worthy friend,’ 
said he, in a serious tone. ‘Even should you have lost your lady in 
reality, there are still enough others to supply her place. I myself, for 
example, have an amiable and pretty sister, who has probably never 
promised herself the good fortune of securing for a husband so learned, 
polished, and highly respectable a gentleman as yourself.’ 

With uplifted hat, I thanked him for his good opinion, at the same time 
declaring to him, that no one personally unknown to me could interest 
my affections, or afford me consolation. 

‘You willhave an opportunity of becoming acquainted with my sis- 
ter to-day,’ answered the student. ‘She is in the little village of Cler- 
spring, on a visit to her cousin the parson, and is waiting for this very 
coach to take her to an aunt inthe city. Wechange places with each 
other. She takes mine in the stage-coach, I hers in the parsonage, where 
I shall remain till her return. 

I heard all this with indifference. We arrived at Clerspring. The 
young man took leave of his friends, embraced me as affectionately as 
though I were already his brother-in-law, and whispered in my ear: 

‘ Will you have the goodness to take my sister under your especial 
care, and protect her from the impertinences of these giddy young 
fellows ?’ ‘ 

I promised it by a German pressure of the hand, and he disappeared. 

My heart beat, I know not why. Istrove to seem at my ease, but did 
not succeed. Stiff as a puppet, there I sat, and whenever the door 
opened I reddened. ‘These disciples of the muses observed all this, and 
interchanged mischievous glances. My embarrassment increased every 
moment. With a view to occupy myself, I endeavored to transcribe the 
Philister song, but my hand trembled so that 1 could scarce form a letter, 
and only added blot to blot. 

At length the anxiously-expected fairone came. She was a pleasing 
figure, habited in an elegant riding-dress, with a pair of sparkling black 
eyes, looking mischievously out from under a little straw hat tastefully 
set off with ribands. As she entered, the students rose and bowed very 
respectfully, but received in return only a hasty and general salutation, 
the honor of which they were obliged to share in common. The young 
lady, on the contrary, approached me unhesitatingly, and said with a me- 
lodious voice, that she was externally delighted to greet in me a new, 
indeed, but nevertheless highly-valued friend of her brother. With 
much confusion, and many compliments, I kissed her hand; then 
selected the best chair in the room, dusted it carefully, and begged her to 
be seated. But I was not satisfied with the performance of these dry 
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ceremonies. I considered it necessary to offer some refreshment to the 
amiable young woman. ‘To execute my design, I rushed into the 
kitchen, stumbling as I went over a poodle lying on the threshhold, but 
quick as a flash | was again on my feet, and ordered strong coffee for 
two, strictly enjoining that no extraneous substance should be mingled 
therewith. 

These directions being given, I returned to the company, and exerted 
myself to entertain the lady with fitting conversation. Her discourse 
was of a lively and witty turn, and I imbibed somewhat of her own 
spirit ; indeed to such a degree did this fascinating creatute enchant me, 
that I little doubt I should have become enamoured of her, had I not al- 
ready surrendered my heart to another. 

The coffee was brought, andI requested her to do the honors. She 
consented with becoming reluctance. The students sat round, and 
smoked as if upon a wager. This was very annoying to me, because 
I feared it might be disagreeable to my young charge. I was there- 
fore at the pains of dispersing with my handkerchief the clouds of 
smoke which were gathering so thick around her. She thanked me, 
but assured me that she was used to this kind of incense, as her cousin, 
the village parson, was confessedly the greatest smoker in the country 
round. 

‘Indeed ; then perhaps you will permit me to indulge in a pipe ?’ 

‘Q! do so,’ said she, ‘ and I ’1l smoke too !’ 

I regarded this as a pleasantry ; but as I live,O reader! she drew 
from her reticule an already filled pipe, and boldly advancing toward 
the fire, she lighted it with all the coolness of an old practitioner. In 
mute astonishment, I beheld this strange spectacle, but it drew from the 
young men the most deafening applause. I sat as if changed to stone, 
until the Amazon, with outstretched arms and smoking pipe in her mouth, 
rushed toward me, and said in a masculine tone : 

‘Well, my little dominie, will you have me ?’ 

Filled with abhorrence, I drew back, stumbled again over the accursed 
poodle, and was thrown prostrate on the floor. ‘Tremendous shouts of 
laughter, in which the voice of the wild girl was not wanting, succeeded 
my downfall. At the same moment, she threw off the straw hat and 
silken habit, and stood before me the self-same youth who half an hour 
before had taken leave of me with a Judas kiss. 

Inflamed with wrath, I put myself in a posture to administer to him 
a severe reproof, but the conspirators did not suffer me to utter one 
word, and in the end it was I who received the reprimand. . ‘ You have 
merited this by your sins, Sir Dominie,’ said a chief bully ; ‘ how could 
such a genuine Philister as you presume to bestow the offensive name 
upon us? Such insolence should be punished, so that in future you 
may learn to treat students with more respect.’ 

‘ Confound them,’ thought I, and hastened into the post-office to an- 
nounce to the stage proprietor my intention to journey no farther at 
present. ‘Just as you please,’ said he, but flatly refused to return the 
fare, which unluckily I had already advanced to him. Sooner however 
would I sacrifice a much greater sum, than longer endure such company 
on the way, especially as they would thereby learn my lodgings in the 
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city, and thus be able to spy out my going to Madame Ferber, and 


prejudice me in her esteem. So I caused my luggage to be taken off, 
and hid myself from these evil spirits, until they had passed by. 

But cursed be the proverb ‘When one is among wolves he must 
howl! ‘Thereby I drew upon myself merited contempt and ridicule. 
An honest man should never howl with wolves, but should always speak 
and act in a manner befitting his true character. 

Let the friendly reader appropriate this moral to his own benefit, and 
henceforth let no man presume to say, that my writings are devoid of 
instruction. 


THIRD STAGE. 
Gimpelwald, May 18, 1811. 

I cannot forbear a smile, when I represent to myself the astonishment 
of my reader on observing that I date again from Gimpelwald. Yes, I 
am once more seated at my own writing desk, without so much as hay- 
ing seen the renowned capital. 

During the three days of my detention at Clerspring, I busied myself 
very agreeably in composing chaste amorous lays, which peradventure 
might not unprofitably furnish forth an Annual; but as I have not the 
honor to be personally acquainted with the booksellers, and am likewise 
ignorant of the manner of obtaining introductory and commendatory 
letters to the same, they would probably meet with no favorable recep- 
tion, should I give them to the light. 

At the expiration of this time, the public conveyance quietly entered 
the little village of Clerspring. The contents were a stout forester, with 
a dog and gun indicating his occupation, and an old woman, clad in a 
parti-colored cotton mantle, who appeared to be a gipsy. She took 
snuff incessantly, and was possessed of a ready tongue. Neither of 
these personages pleased me ; neverthless, anticipating no collision with 
them, I booked myself for Munchthal. 

Nothing remarkable occurred during the first half of our journey. 
The old dame chattered away ; related the most pitiful every day con- 
cerns of her neighbors and gossips.; boasted of her miraculous magnetic 
cures, and pronounced all regular physicians mere ignorant wind-bags. 

From this stultifying babble, I at times took refuge in sleep, but 
was as often awakened by the screams of children whom the forester 
would feignedly attempt to shoot, as we passed them on the road. ‘ That’s 
a real wolf,’ said the female quack, when he once left the coach to re- 
gale himself at an inn. ‘A savage, a woman-slayer,’ continued she. 
‘He has already tormented two wives into their graves. Ah! I knew 
the last. She was as beautiful as an image of the Virgin. But daily 
abused by him, she began to sicken ; and when she lay dying, he stood 
cold and unfeeling as a stone by her bed-side, and screamed in her ear, 
‘ Sophia! tell me quick how much crape I shall need for my hat and arm.’ 
But she answered not, for she was gone. He reminds me of Bluebeard, 
who murdered seven wives, for he is already aiming at a young widow.’ 

‘ A widow ?’ inquired I, the blood rushing to my face. 

‘ Yes ; the widow of the late parson Ferber.’ 
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I was so shocked that I was compelled to have recourse to my smell- 
ing bottle to avoid fainting. 

‘But she flies from him like the plague,’ added the narrator, to my 
great relief. ‘She has left home to escape his hateful suit, and gone he 
knows not where, and he is even now in pursuit of her.’ 

‘But who is this strange man ?’ inquired I. 

‘Forester Frischling,’ whispered she, as he reéntered, and took his 
seat in the coach. 

I could no longer endure to behold him, so hateful had he become in 
my eyes. He persevered in playing the bugbear to the children, until 
the coach drew up before the inn at Munchthal. 

Quite out of spirits, I seated myself in a corner, and thought upon my 
beloved, of whom this savage Nimrod wished to deprive me. With 
sighs, I regarded her silken ’kerchief, the token of herlove. Bluebeard 
the Second meanwhile was striding up and down the apartment. He 
stopped suddenly before me, and with a hasty ‘ By your leave, Sir,’ 
snatched from my hand the precious pledge, looked carefully at the ini- 
tials embroidered thereon, and demanded haughtily how I came by that. 

‘Inthe most honorable manner, Sir,’ answered I ; ‘ but I feel under 
no obligation to render an account to you.’ 

‘But you shall though,’ thundered he. ‘The owner of this hand- 
kerchief, a valued friend of mine, has been missed from her place of 
residence fourteen days, and it is a very suspicious circumstance that 
I now find her handkerchief covered with blood in the possession of a 
stranger.’ 

‘Then, Sir, you would insinuate that I have murdered the good lady,’ 
exclaimed I. 

‘ And not without cause,’ replied the bully. 

I laughed heartily, and said: ‘ Madame Ferber is alive and well, and 
probably as much my friend as yours.’ 

Immediately the fires of jealousy shot forth from his eyes. He 
walked passionately up and down the room, taking counsel with himself 
by what means he might dispose of his unexpected rival, or at least 
ascertain the place of the lady’s retreat. When he had fully concerted 
his plan, he again marched up to me: ‘ What you say,’ shouted he, 
‘about friendship, is a lie! I ask you now, for the last time, how came 
you in possession of that handkerchief, and where is Madame Ferber ?’ 

I declared resolutely that I would answer neither of these demands. 
He threatened to have me arrested: I laughed; but he was in ear- 
nest. 

‘Here, dame Luker,’ said he to the cotton mantle,’ ‘1 am going to 
summon the magistrates; guard the door meanwhile; for your life 
do n’t let that man escape, and I will give you a good cord of wood 
next winter.’ 7 

This offer the old serpent thankfully accepted, and promptly took 
her post at the door. ‘The dog, which had received a signal from his 
master to watch me, placed himself at my feet, and the forester hastened 
away. 

‘ Vacare culpa magnum est solatium’ said I cheerfully in my heart 
with Cicero. Yet it greatly incensed me, that the old gipsy should go 
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over to my adversary, whose character but a few moments before she 
had so fiercely assailed. I could not refrain from reading her a lecture 
upon her conduct, nor was I prevented from finishing my chapter, 
although the ferocious animal at my feet showed evident tokens of dis- 
pleasure at the sound of my voice. 

‘ What ’s the use of all your preaching ?’ said she; ‘ folks must live. 
If I keep you here I get a cord of wood, but if you give me money 
enough to buy two cords, Ill let you go.’ 

‘Shameless hireling!’ cried I, ‘not a copper do you get from me.’ 
My indignation would no longer suffer me to keep my seat, but as [ 
started up the dog sprang upon me with open jaws, and the old witch at 
the door flew at me, fastening upon me her vulture-like claws. Under 
these circumstances, I again seated myself, to await patiently what 
might follow. 

Soon after, the forester returned, accompanied by the justice and three 
armed men. ‘The justice was a timid, stammering little man, who, in 
view of the important matter of life and death now before him, ap- 
peared in greater distress than myself. 

Nevertheless, urged on by the forester, he collected himself as well 
as he might, and stretching out the handkerchief with averted eyes, he 
gasped out, ‘Do you know this co- co - corpus de - delictum ?’ 

‘You would say delicti,’ answered I; ‘ but, Sir, this handkerchief is 
no evidence of crime or enmity; on the contrary, it is a proof of the 
closest friendship.’ 

‘Lies; nothing but lies,’ interrupted Frischling. 

‘Wh-wh-who are you? Wha-whatis your name? Have you 
got a pa - pa - passport ?’ 

I gave my name, and boldly drew forth]the required paper, for the 
good justice was in such alarm that no ridicule was to be feared from 
him ; and indeed he manifested not the slightest inclination to merri- 
ment during a careful perusal thereof, and at the close signified to the 
forester that the passport appeared to be right; he knew not what he 
should do. 

‘ Interrogate the: fellow,’ said Frischling ; ‘ask him where the lady is 
who owns this handkerchief.’ 

‘Qh that the to-to-town clerk were at home!’ sighed the hardly- 
pressed man of the law, as he wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

I had it in my power to put a stop at once to these absurd proceed- 
ings by calling the post-master to prove by the way-book, that Madame 
Ferber had arrived at Munchthal eight days before, safe and sound, on 
her way to the city. But since she kept her journey secret from Fris- 
chling, as [ had learned from her of the ‘cotton-mantle, I was firmly re- 
solved not to betray her. 

‘Nothing remains then, decided the forester, but to commit this ob- 
stinate fellow to close custody.’ 

But the fear of an action for false imprisonment now paralyzed the 
faint-hearted justice. 

‘False imprisonment!’ said Frischling ; ‘no danger of that ;’ and I 
now require you, in the name of the king, to commit this suspicious per- 
son to prison.’ 
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The name of the king had a powerful effect upon the mind of this 
public functionary. He motioned his satellites to surround me. It was 
done. He placed himself at the head, and gave the word of command : 
‘Ma - ma - march. 

We passed on toward the door. ‘Good Heavens, what do I see!’ 
exclaimed an angel voice ; and Madame Ferber stood before me. It 
was as if the heavens were opened tome. ‘ You come to save me,’ 
said I. ‘It is on your account that they would place me in 
durance.’ 

She regarded me fixedly. Forester Frischling hastened joyfully to- 
ward her, and with a bow and a scrape endeavored to kiss her hand. 
She drew, back in displeasure, and turning toward me, desired an expla- 
nation of this strange affair. In vain I essayed to reply. Frischling 
outscreamed me, told his story, and at the conclusion seemed to expect 
commendation. But she rebuked him angrily, and turning to the jus- 
tice desired him to release me, and to deliver to her the supposed corpus 
delicti. Both these commands he respectfully obeyed. ‘ Bu- bu - but 
who pa- pays the costs ?’ said he, looking anxiously around. The for- 
ester threw him a hard dollar, and pushed him, together with his armed 
attendants, out into the street. ° 

Madame Ferber beckoned me in a friendly manner to follow her into 
an adjoining garden. Frischling was at hand to favor us with his com- 
pany; but this she civilly declined. When we were now alone in the 
garden, she said to me with inexpressible sweetness: 

‘I fully appreciate the motives which involved you in your late 
difficulty, and it would be the most agreeable employment of my life 
to show my gratitude for what you have suffered on my account. But 
here is no place to speak of this. Visit me on your return from 
the capital.’ 

I answered hastily, that since she was no longer there. I had lost all 
inclination to travel thither, and purposed to return immediately to Gim- 
pelwald. 

‘Then we are going the same way,’ said she, blushing. ‘I am 
now travelling in my own carriage, and there is a seat at your ser- 
vice.’ 

I was about to decline this kind offer in a becoming manner, but she 
urged me to go and hasten the transfer of my luggage from the public 
coach to her own. 

In obedience to this command, I left the garden. When I reached 
the house, through which perforce I must pass, fear fell upon me. 
There stood the wild huntsman, with his instrument of death in his hand. 
Greatly dismayed I drew back, but Madame Ferber, who had followed 
me, said quietly, ‘Just attend, if you please, to those little matters. 
Meanwhile I will speak a word with this gentleman.’ 

She conducted him into the same green arbor where she had so lately 
conversed with me; but after an absence not exceeding five minutes, 
she returned. Our coach was ready: we entered. The forester 
swore terribly. I was not a little fearful lest he should send a bullet 
through my head, and therefore I crouched down upon the bottom of the 
coach, and retained this undignified posture until I judged we were 
fairly beyond the reach of fire-arms. 
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Madame Ferber laughed at me. ‘I amnot afraid of him,’ said she. 
‘ Notwithstanding his deadly weapon, I just now gave him a mitten, or 
rather mended up an old one, for he had it from me long ago.’ 

‘But,’ I inquired, ‘ will it not need fresh repairs ?’ 

‘ Very possibly,’ replied she. 

‘ The best method,’ began I, with unaccountable courage, ‘ the most 
infallible method of freeing yourself from so persevering a suitor, is to 
fix your choice speedily upon another.’ 

She smiled, with downcast eyes. I pressed her hand to my heart. 
In short, we plighted our mutual faith in the coach. 

That my betrothed may not be accused of blameable precipitancy, I 
will discover to the reader the cause of her placing in me such ready 
confidence. 

In the epistle which I sent her from Rehfeld, I incidentally mentioned 
the name of a college friend residing there. Fortunately this friend 
proved to be a relative of hers, (a circumstance of which at the time, I 
was ignorant,) and her old uncle’s oracle. On the reception of the let- 
ter he was forthwith called to council touching the suit which seemed 
likely to follow. The business was transacted by writing, as a slight 
indisposition confined the worthy professor to his room. ‘My friend 
Zimpel.’ thus he wrote, ‘is a highly honorable man. Your niece could 
not make a better choice.’ 

So much of the letter the lady freely showed me, but there still re- 
mained a few lines which she would not suffer me to read. I begged 
earnestly for permission to do so. She at length yielded, and I found 
this vexatious addition: ‘Friend Zimpel has one only fault: namely, he 
is unconsciously a pedant; and so occasionally makes himself a little 
ridiculous ; but his future wife will by degrees brush off the dust of the 
schoolmen.’ I was somewhat discomfited, but silently drew from the 
unpleasant occurrence this moral : ‘It is not good to be greatly desirous 
to read and know every thing.’ 

Here might I with propriety lay down my pen, but I am resolved to 
conclude with a description of my entrance into Gimpelwald. 

I had secretly ordered the postillion to blow a full blast on entering 
the village, and he did it con amore. An instantaneous and universal 
rush to the doors and windows followed. I was sitting in a sumptuous 
chariot (the canopy of which I had caused to be thrown back,) by the 
side of my beautiful betrothed, and greeted right and left the astonished 
gazers. The magistracy, who were just returning from the council- 
house in a body, stood in the market-place like statues. I bestowed upon 
the sapient gentleman to whom I was indebted for that libellous passport 
a particularly cool salutation. My affianced bride did me the honor to 
alight and refresh herself at my dwelling. Half the town collected 
about the house, and perseveringly maintained their posts until we re- 
sumed our seats in the coach. ‘To extend my triumph and delay the 
moment of parting, I accompanied my beloved to the outer gate of the 
town, and there yielded to the necessity of a short separation. 

The awkward girls of Gimpelwald made a mock of me; yet I have 
brought home a bride whose native beauty, far surpassing theirs, is 
moreover heightened by good: sense, elegance and refinement. 
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I understand that one of these haughty fair ones has already so sorely 
fretted herself as to require medical advice. Of a truth, I desire hear- 
tily that she may recover. Nevertheless it may not be amiss that over- 
proud young women in Gimpelwald, as well as elsewhere, should be 
humbled, and taught not to despise a respectable man because he is nei- 
ther skilled in saltation nor cunning in the arts of fools. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


SsTROPER. 


WHENCE come those moans that swell the gale so sad? 

Why seems each passing countenance with grief oppressed ? 
Ah! why that slow-paced train in sable vestments clad, 

And whence these groans of agony that rend the breast? 


ANTISTROPEHSR. 


Break not upon their grief; those sighs of anguish tell 

That Death in triumph stern, leads forth yon solemn train : 
Affliction prompts those moans that swell the gale, 

And fresh bereavement plies their hearts with pain. 


STROPHE, 


Yer thus should man repine at Heaven’s behest ? 

Are not our FarHeR’s ways all tender, wise, benign ; 
Both when he summons grief-worn age to rest, 

Or calls the cherub infant, yet unstained with sin? 


ANTISTROPHE. 


No infant soul from guilt and wo redeemed, 

No grief-encumbered age has found his prayer-sought doom, 
But virgin-youth, when morns of bliss bright gleamed 

Upon her raptured heart, is summoned to the tomb. 


Now soft enchantment robes her form no more ; 

Her eye is moveless now in its cold livid bed: 
And she who centred every gaze before, 

Now sleeps the dreamless sleep of the forgotten dead : 
See! see! they lay her by her dark abode ; 

With cords they gird around the coffin of her rest; 
They, raise ; they stoop to sink her down; oh Gop! 

The hollow-sounding clay falls on her lovely breast! 


STROPEE. 


Ou cease the torturing tale! I feel the blow; 

My bosom bleeds with theirs; their hearts will burst! 
And can JEHovan thus delight in wo ? 

Just proffer fancied bliss, then smite the wretch to dust ? 


ANTISTROPHE. 


ResvxeE not Heaven; look through yon opening sky, 
And cease for blasted Happiness on earth to mourn: 


There her rapt spirit soars sublimely high, 
And drinks exhaustless bliss around eternal throne. 


VOL. XXIV. 17 
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WALKS AND COLLOQUIES IN OXFORD. 


PAL@OLOGUS AND PERIGRINUS. 


Pat. Come on: I will show you here something unique as a cop- 
per Otho, precious as a Jew’s tooth, and quite as vulgar and common- 
place in appearance as either. 

Per. Some relic I suppose, 


Within a crystal shrine dispJay’d, 
‘or public veneration, 
Not now of flesh-and-blood but bone, 
Sinews and shrivell’d skin alone, 
In ghastly preservation. 


Pat. Jtis a relic, but not such as you surmise ; shrivell’d but not 
sacred. And yet too, the relic of something which in its day would 
in the imagination of a zealous protestant have passed for no bad em- 
blem of the orders from which saints were often selected; a kind of 
ornithological monk. In fact, the creature whose head I am about to 
show you, was so unfitted, whether from sloth or gluttony, or constitu- 
tional celibacy, to maintain its place in this breathing world, that but for 
this head, and a foot, or some such relic in a Museum at Paris, it would 


be doubtful whether it ever had an existence, except in the fancies of 
travellers. 


Per. What is it then? 
Pat. A Dodo’s head. 


Per. Why, I have seen the bird pictured a thousand times in Buffon 
and Goldsmith. The latter says ‘One might suppose it to be a tortoise 
which had taken to itself the feathers of a bird,’ and treats of it in 
every respect as a harmless, well-to-do, respectable but somewhat cor- 
pulent citizen of the actual world ; an alderman of some fishmonger’s 
guild in the southern latitudes. I must own that in childhood I had a 
sort of affection for it, so comfortable, quiet and contemplative it seemed 
to be. A tranquil creature that had evidently fared well, without troub- 
ling its head about the alphabetic elements: guiltless of pen-and-ink as 
the good old Hermit of Prague himself. Yet something it must have 
done for a living, or it could never have presented so considerable a 
bill. . 

Pat. As for that, the largest bil/s (pardon a bad pun) are not pre- 
sented by such as do least to earn an honest livelihood. The world is 
full of such Dodos. 

Per. We of the West have sometimes presumed to think that your 
kings and prelates, your nobles and placemen, were birds of that feather, 
or rather of that bulk. 


Pau. If you had added the demagogue to the list it would at least 
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have made it more complete. Of all those who get their living, as 
Carlyle has it, by mere sham-performance or pretence of work, his, as 
it is the most pernicious, so it seems to me the basest vocation. A few 
phrases carefully sifted from all inconvenient meaning are commonly 
the whole stock which he takes into the market. If he can only set his 
sail to the favoring wind, little does he care whither it may carry him. f 
He can luff and veer to any point of the moral compass without the 
least risk of infringing his policy. He is bound for El-Dorado whether 
it lies in the east or the west. I had rather be a dog than such a 
creature. i 

Per. And I had rather be aking. But we will not dispute about 
personal or national predilections. ‘The material question is, whether 
the world is ever likely to be delivered from these sham-workmen in such 
manner as, it seems, the southern isles have been from our ‘ fat friend’ 
whose relics I hold in my hand? Will the breed ever die out ? 

Pat. Little chance of that. The fish in some disastrous season 
may have failed our friend’s maw ; but gudgeons are so plentiful in 
this world of ours that it needs but to throw out a hook baited with a 
word—hardly the pretext of a worm —and thousands catch at it. 
What storms of controversy and debate, what heats of animosity and 
faction, have sprung from this marvellous propensity of the human mind 
to take refuge from the exercise of reason in the use or rather abuse of 
a few favorite and established phrases! From the days when the school- 
men, with their entities and quiddities, so bewildered themselves in a 
mist of their own creating, that, like a tribe of Sarmatians mentioned by 
Herodotus, they might be said to have lived in an atmosphere of feathers, i 
to our own, when the universal hubbub seems to have past into the po- cue | 
litical firmament, what but ‘ words, words, words’ have governed the i 
world? When I look at it in this point of view, I am ready to exclaim 
with honest Cotton Mather, ‘ Tam vasti et tam perditi mundi miserere, 

Domine !” i 

Per. What would sects and parties be without a watch-word? How a 
in the conflict of interests and opinions could men rally to the support of f 
one another without a battle-cry ? . 

Pat. My answer would be, let them live in peace and charity with “t 
one another. But if divisions and strife be unavoidable, as they ap- 
parently must be till the millennium, still let the men who think, and some ’ 
such are to be found in all sects and all parties, honestly seek, by mod- r 
eration in their own language, to wrest from the demagogue the most 
potent instrument of his craft. A little attention to two out of the ten 
parts of speech might here be of infinite service. Let our orators and 
public teachers in the first place retrench vituperative adjectives, which 
spoil the style and add an unnecessary sting to names sufficiently oppro- 
brious in themselves. ‘ Aristocrat,’ and ‘ Jacobin,’ and such like, need 
neither ‘ vile’ nor ‘ base’ nor ‘ mercenary’ prefixed, to give them force 
and significance : 
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Tis but the poisoning of a dart 
Too apt before to kill. (| 
The observance of this simple rule might have somewhat the same 


effect as that experienced by the sage, who, when he found himself get- 
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ting very angry, only lowered his tones, and thereby regained his com- 
posure. -In the next place, let them define a little more accurately the 
meaning of certain substantives which are always on their lips. Of this 
part of speech the illustrations given by Lindley Murray are sufficiently 
intelligible ; ‘as man, apple, virtue ;’ but who can tell us what at dif- 
ferent periods, and with different minds, is the meaning of conservative, 
liberal, radical? Nouns-substantive it is true in their present accepta- 
tion, like the former ; yet if you divide mankind into two portions, the 
one shall inevitably consider either of these terms as implying all that 
is vile and unprincipled, while the other shall be quite as sure that the 
same word embraces all that is just and laudable. 

Per. I must complain, however, that your exemplifications of this 
moral infirmity — word-worship I presume it should be called — seem 
all derived from the practices and peculiarities of the freer kinds of 
government. Despotism, I suppose, escapes the censure, because there 
only one set of terms is orthodox, and long use and authority may be 
presumed to have definitively settled their meaning. 

Pat. Settled it they have, no doubt, and with such effects as you see. 
If, in one place, mankind have bowed down for ages, to a succession of 
profligates and imbeciles, it is because Legitimacy (imposing vocable) 
has become invested with some mysterious virtue, and passes for a sort 
of political ark which it is treason and profanity to touch. If, in another, 
men renounce without a murmur the right of opinion; march at a word 
into hopeless exile without fault or expostulation ; sow that another may 
reap; live at the choice or die for the whim of the passing moment ; 
it is because Sublime Highness or Serene Mightiness, or some such por- 
tentous combination of noun-adjective and noun-substantive ; has so or- 
dered it. And provided the word has its origin in a sufficiently remote 
and awful antiquity, who is there so unloyal and unreasonable as to 
object either to live or die at the pleasure of the potent polysyllable ? 

Per. The balance seems then to incline to the side of those who 
exercise, from time to time, the right of choosing or changing their word- 
paramount. Adscripti verbo, itis true ; but with the whole political vo- 
cabulary before them from which to choose. 

Pat. Choice, with reasonable men, implies the exercise of reason, 
and gives room for improvement and for hope. But the Dodo’s head 
has led us a wider chase than its owner could have ever cost when alive ; 
so, put it aside, and come with me up stairs, where I will show you a 
head of a different order. 

Per. Why, ’tisa common skull. A monk’s or a murderer’s! 

Pat. Neither; or perhaps some would say both. 

Per. You speak in enigmas, but not unintelligibly. The world has 
seen many a cowled soldier whose profession was prayer, but whose 
practice was the sword. 

Pat. The present subject certainly never wore a cowl, and would 
have scowled at the sight of one; yet he was oftener on his knees than 
in battle, and though a successful leader in the field, knew as well as 
any jesuit of them all, the artifices by which religious faith is kindled 


into zeal, and how sure zeal is to overlook the lawfulness of all means 
in its furtherance of a favorite purpose. 
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Per. What was his special vocation then ? 

Pat. A Reformer’s: one of those who set themselves to exterminate 
a few of the social Dodos of whom we have just been speaking. With 
what success you will yourself judge, when I tell you that this skull is 
no less (or at least so reputed) than Oliver Cromwell’s. 

Per. Indeed! our old friend Noll’s— friend of all puritans and re- 
publicans. Yet he himself set up at last for king-ship on his own ac- 
count, though not certainly after the Dodo fashion. His was no sine- 
cure. What with the Spaniard and the Dutchman without, the Rump 
and the Levellers within, the fiend Ennui, so often the guest of royal 
mansions, could have been no tenant of his palace. 

Pat. By no means: yet there is something melancholy as well as 
instructive in the fate of this memorable man. If he had only been, as 
Voltaire describes him, first a dupe and afterward a knave, we might 
justly deem that all the toils, anxieties and tribulations of his later life ; 
Care sitting as a familiar at his daily board, and Treason as a spectre by 
his midnight couch ; were but scant recompense for the blood he had 
shed, the rights he had trampled upon. But a character like Cromwell’s 
is not to be despatched in an antithesis or an epigram ; and in the vast 
tableau of human life there are persons and events wholly inappreciable 
by a philosophical historian of the species Voltaire. The mysterious 
hand moving hither and thither over that tableau, now to agitate with 
doubts and scruples the depths of the human soul, and now to confound 
and transpose the results of human calculation, is still invisible from 
any point of view which such an observer can command. To him 
therefore the Brewer of Huntington* is simply a knave, (fripon) just as 
the Tinker of Bedfordt would be simply a Bedlamite. But with much 
less sagacity than the keen and practised mind of Voltaire could exert 
when employed in its proper sphere, one may perceive a vein of sin- 
cerity, or at least of self-delusion, running through all the actions of 
Cromwell, even in the midst of the strangest apparent tracasseries. He, 
like other men of his stamp, must soon have felt that he was summoned 
tono common task; he must even have perceived that he was to be 
dignified, in no ordinary manner, by being made a co-worker with Pro- 
vidence in some of the grandest concerns of human life. But not con- 
tent with being led, seeing dimly and doubtfully through the medium of 
his own passions and the perplexed circumstances of the time, the 
object of his mission, he shortly ventures on a dispensation of Omnipo- 
tence in subordinating every mean to the settled, inflexible and unre- 
lenting purposes of his own heart. If the life of King Charles stands 
in the way of a due settlement of the commonwealth, innocent or guilty, 
let him die. If rebellious Catholics stand out against the authority of 
the parliament, has not Protestant blood been shed by them? The 
massacre of three thousand men, women and children at Drogheda will 
expiate the offence, and perhaps prevent the necessity of future severities. 
If parliaments are refractory, and refuse to see with the eyes of the Lord 
Protector, let them forth from the walls of Westminster, and give place 
to men of understanding, who can skill to do the work of the Lord right- 





* Sucu was one of Cromwell's early occupations. t Joun Bunyan. 
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fully ; that is, as it is understood by the Lord-Protector himself. At 
last, in his own memorable words to Harrison, ‘ What if a man should 
take upon him to be a king?’ Has he not been led step by step to that 
eminence, that now the whole collossal structure must tumble in ruins 
upon the head of presbyterian, prelatist, fifth-monarchy-man and roy- 
alist, unless he agree to consolidate the mass by superadding the con- 
stitutional and customary weight of sovereignty ? Thus, from the mo. 
ment that his hands were first stained with crime, he is ‘ delivered over 
to strong delusion to believe a lie.’ He stumbles onward from depth to 
depth, deceiving himself, deceiving others. Practices, tricks, which 
his soul must have loathed, become familiar, become necessary. He is 
at once a dupe and an impostor. But from the same moment all peace 
had vanished from ‘his path. Divided against himself, no longer certain 
of his own motives, much more uncertain therefore of those of others ; 
haunted by a sense of duplicity and falsehood, but striving to reconcile 
his conscience by a recurrence to his original intentions, he stands forth 
a striking instance of human inconsistency and self-contradiction. From 
such a career the lesson read to us by the brilliant Frenchman ‘ On com- 
mence par étre dupe, et on finit par étre fripon dans le grand jeu de la 
vie humaine,’ is scarcely the sole or the true one. Its import is to be 
read rather in the doubts, distractions and apprehensions which attended 
the close of that career, and which were the result at once of a sense of 
unfaithfulness and of a still keener sense of ultimate and irreparable 
failure. 

Per. ‘The generality of mankind, I apprehend, will think of Crom. 
well only as a strange antithetical compound of the strength and weak- 
ness, the crimes and levities, the buffoonry and cant, of the singular age 
in which he lived and acted. 

Pat. ‘Tothe practical man, however strong and confident, the neces- 
sity must always be present of wearing the form and pressure of the 
time in which he flourishes. For it is only by incorporating a hardier 
spirit and a firmer will with the outward fashion of his age, that he can 
hope to govern it. He must wear its livery and serve its prejudices 
before he can aspire to control its action and direct its destinies. This 
is at all times a severe tax on greatness, and in the case of Cromwell it 
was peculiarly so. For the uncouth but earnest spirit which then stood 
engaged hand to hand with the bigotry and intolerance of centuries 
was no offspring of court or college. What wonder that its features 
were grim and forbidding, lighted as they had so often been by the 
ghastly fires of Smithfield? And if its tones were inharmonious and 
nasal, they had been attuned to no sound of ‘dulcimer and harp’ in the 
midnight conventicles of Dort and Geneva. To be stern with the 
sternest, rough with the rudest, nasal and inharmonious above all the 
surrounding sons of cant and enthusiasm, was the hard task imposed by 
the genius of his age upon the genius of Cromwell. It is to the great 
speculative mind of an era that the higher and happier part has been 
assigned of standing aloof from its prejudices, of scorning its expedients, 
and of speaking only the dialect of truth and humanity, in tones which 
the human heart can always recognize and always reécho. Such, in 
the age of which we are speaking, was Milton: and who is there that 
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would not prefer the lot of the poet, ‘ poor, blind and old,’ and without 
any sensible influence upon the men around him, yet always self-sus- 
tained, always hopeful, always confident in himself, and sure of his 
ascendency over the thoughts and feelings of after ages, to that of Crom- 
well, all powerful as he was for a few fleeting moments, but in the 
midst of success doubtful of himself, distrustful of his friends, conscious 
of the ignominious arts and fearful crimes by which his greatness had 
been achieved, and instinctively sensible that the whole pageant of his 
grandeur and power must soon dissolve amidst the treacherous elements 
that surrounded it ? 


Ox curas hominum, oh quantum est in rebus inane! 


Per. You have not yet told me by what means it happens that we 
find so honored a cranium in such questionable contiguity? Here a 
pegged tankard, there a patched shoe ; a mass of half-fused nails, and 
something resembling a horn, though apparently of no order known to 
Cuvier or Buckland. 

Pat. One might amuse one’s self by considering how well the objects 
you have mentioned, and in the very order too, might stand for emblems 
of the varied life and fortunes of Cromwell. The tankard, whose pegs 
served as a measure for the draughts of our bibulous ancestors when tea 
and tee-totalism were alike unknown, might represent the levity and 
laxity of his youth, as well as the earliest occupation with which he 
was so often taunted by his detractors. ‘The shoe, composed of innu- 
merable scraps and patches, pertained erewhile to one Thomas Bigge, 
an assistant at the trial of King Charles, and would therefore serve to 
indicate a stride in Cromwell’s fortunes more remarkable than any re- 
corded of the seven-leagued wonder of the nursery tale. What could 
more aptly typify the force of his mighty genius in combining for its 
own purposes the discordant elements of his time, than this heap of 
nails fused into one mass by the stroke of a thunderbolt? And as for 
the horn, that you know was always the symbol of power ; and spring- 
ing, as this did, from the forehead of an old woman, it might readily be 
taken for a sign and token of the strength and instability of the Protec- 
torate. But to reply to your inquiry respecting the skull, a diarist of 
the Restoration has informed us in terms sufficiently indicative of the 
spirit of that period ; that ‘the odious carcasses of Cromwell, Ireton and 
Bradshaw were drawn upon sledges to Tyburn, and being pulled out of 
their coffins, there hanged at the several angles of that triple tree till sun- 
set. Then taken down, beheaded, and their loathsome trunks thrown into 
a deep hole under the gallows. Their heads were afterward set upon 
poles on the top of Westminster Hall.’ Itis to this act of wise and dig- 
nified retribution that we are indebted for our present craniological grati- 
fication ; for the skull of the great Protector, when blown down by the 
wind, was conveyed to its present repository. Such at least is the 
legend; though, in respect to the question of identity, an anecdote face- 
tiously told by Sir John Carr, seems to have cast some shade of difficulty 
upon the subject, not yet conclusively removed. ‘Pray, Sir,’ said a 
lady to one of the librarians of the British museum, ‘haven’t you a 
skull of Oliver Cromwell here?’ ‘No, Madam,’ replied the man of 
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learning and antiquity. ‘Dear me! was the rejoinder; ‘1 wonder at 
that, for they have a very fine one in the museum at Oxford !’ 

Per. It is a question which should be incontinently submitted to the 
disciples of Gall and Spurzheim. If from the head they can infer the 
qualities, surely from the qualities they might infer the head. But 
however that might be settled, it is something to know that the impotent 
malice which would vent itself on the breathless clay, (a spirit similar 
to that of the foolish child, who, having dashed its foot against a stone, 
turns to crush it in meaningless revenge), has lost countenance in this 
world of ours, and would now be ashamed to show itself in the face of 
any Christian people. Napoleon, who has been so often compared with 
Cromwell, and who really resembled him in so many points of character 
and fortune, sleeps under the noblest mausoleum which his own Paris 
could supply. 

Pat. There might be politic and by no means flattering reasons 
assigned even for that act of grace on the part of the world’s masters. 
But if you speak of this difference in the posthumous destiny of Crom- 
well and Napoleon as indicating a more enlightened spirit of toleration 
in the world at large, 1 am constrained to say, that in my‘opinion in- 
tolerance has rather changed its features than its character: prohibited 
from doing its work by open means, it resorts to processes no less effec- 
tual, but concealed under that veil of proprieties which the world has 
such a vestal solicitude to preserve. 

Per. It is well, at any rate, to have got rid of the stake and the 
faggot ; to know ‘that no living nostril has scented the nidor of a human 
creature roasted for faith.’ Even here in England, one disqualifying 
shackle after another has fallen from the limbs of Catholic and Dissenter, 
nor have I heard as yet of any enactment by which it is made death by 
hanging, to marry together a Repealer and a Unionist.* 

Pat. Norin New-England, for a century or more, of any old woman 
expiating by hemp or water the dire offence of being poor, friendless 
and disconsolate. Nay, I can well believe that Lord Peter himself will 
hardly again disquiet the orderly households of Martin and Jack by 
bull or anathema ; that even the people of Toulouse have ceased to 
celebrate the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s by an anniversary festi- 
val.t In eighteen hundred years, precocious christendom has advanced 
to that point of wisdom and humanity, that, without another French 
revolution, it is extremely improbable that the grave will be again vio- 
lated to glut the insensate vengeance of a court or a mob. But even 
in the days when such posthumous process against the dead was con- 
sidered neither irrational nor extraordinary, I find that there was a dif- 
ferent mode of procedure, and that it was not the fate of every flagrant 
offender to be violently torn from the grave and consigned to the gibbet. 
Owen Gwynneth was a hero of Wales, as Cromwell of England. But 
he had been reckless enough to marry his first cousin, and notwith- 
standing the excommunication of Becket, continued to live ‘with her till 


* Ln the reign of George IL. it was ordained that no Papist should marry a Protestant; any priest 
celebrating such a marriage to be hanged. Ed. Review, 1808. 
{ See Vourarre on Toleration. 
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her death. Here was an offence worthy of signal and summary ven- 
geance ; but being a prince, and possessing some church-interest withal, 
when Owen himself came to die, his remains were actually buried 
under the consecrated pavement of Bangor Cathedral. Not long after, 
however, Archbishop Baldwin chanced to travel that way, piously intent 
on preaching a crusade against the Saracens, and spying the tomb, 
charged the bishop of the diocese to remove the body out of the cathe- 
dral, when he could find a fit opportunity so to do. The bishop, says 
the narrative, in obedience to the charge, made a passage from the vault 
through the wall of the church, under ground, and so secretly shoved 
the body into the church-yard. It is lawful to use real history as a 
parable: do you understand the meaning of mine ? 

Per. I much prefer that every seer should expound his own meaning. 
It saves trouble, and prevents mistakes. 

Pat. ‘Totear the dead body from the grave and expose it on a gibbet 
might give offence in more ways than one, but to shove it secretly into 
unconsecrated ground was a refinement by which the ends of justice 
were attained, while at the same time all unnecessary scandal was 
avoided. ‘To pursue its old ends by its old and approved methods is a 
feat at which the most bigoted sectarism or party-spirit would not now 
even venture to hint. It is denied all such nidorific delicacies as a 
grilled Heretic or a carbonadoed Catholic. But the world, like the 
Bishop of Bangor, well knows that there are other means of carrying 
into effect a sentence of excommunication, than by any such overt acts 
of violence and outrage. Venture to dissent from its opinions, deride 
its jargon, or even assert for yourself an impartial neutrality, and it 
will silently and secretly, but so effectually, shove you beyond the pale 
of its sympathies and charity ; you shall be so completely eliminated 
from its confidence and consideration, that possibly you may think of 
Oliver Cromwell’s skull, stuck on a pole at the top of Westminster Hall, 
as not the worst exemplification of human intolerance, nor the most 
striking instance of social isolation. 
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Tov delicate and pearly wand of thought! 
Kind token from a spirit, ever fraught 
With pleasant sympathies, I greet thee now, 
And dedicate thee, on this natal da 
Of our companionship, with playful vow, 
Unto the service of that gentle fay, 
Bright pinion’d Porsy. Oh! silent friend, 
he poor and heartless task shall ne’er be thine 
To trace at Flattery’s call the grovelling line, 
Nor yet for sordid gain thy ~~ spend ; 
But through all coming time thy lot shall be 
To paint blue skies, rich sunsets, scenes of bliss, 
Visions too glowing for a world like this, 
Yet meet for the pure realm of Pogsy. M. %. L. 
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The Wandering Jew. 


CuristTIAN! for the traveller lone 
Leave a cup before thy door ; 
{ am he, who wanders on, 
Borne by whirlwinds evermore : 
Young, yet weighed with years, each thought 
On the world’s last doom is set ; 
Still each night with hope is fraught, 
And the sun arises yet: 
Evermore, evermore, 
Rolls the earth I wander o’er — 
Evermore ! evermore ! - 


Eighteen centuries! — alas! 
’er the dust of Greece and Rome, 
O’er each nation’s wrecks I pass, 
By that fearful whirlwind borne : 
I have seen the fading good, 
Seen Columbia’s flag unfurl’d ; 
Seen two kingdoms from the flood 
Rise to veil the ancient world! 
Evermore, evermore, 
Rolls the earth I wander o’er — 
Evermore ! evermore ! 


Gop has slain, to punish me, 
All to me or mine attached ; 
From each roof that shelters me, 
I am by that whirlwind snatched ; 
Many a being in distress 
Seeks such balm as I may shed, 
Who hath not the time to bless 
The poor hand that gave him bread. 
Evermore, evermore, 
Rolls the earth I wander o’er — 
Evermore ! evermore ! 


Lonely neath the very bowers, 
On the soft grass by the wave, 
Though my grief may rest on flowers, 
Yet [hear that whirlwind rave! 
Oh! what to an angered Heaven 
Is that instant, lone and blest? 
Is eternity but given 
For my journey’s close, and rest ? 
Evermore, evermore, 
Rolls the earth I wander o’er — 
Evermore! evermore ! 


How those children small and glad 
Of mine own, bear memories! 
While they fix my glances sad, 
Lo! I hear that whirlwind rise ; 
Aged men! no wealth the while 
ays a dread career like this ; 
Children? on whose paths I smile, 
Know! your dust my feet shall kiss. 
Evermore, evermore, 
Rolls the earth I wander o’er — 
Evermore ! evermore! 
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The- Advocate Loubet. 


Of the halls where I was born 
Shall I find one ruin lone? 
Yet, to see them still I turn, 
But the whirlwind murmurs, ‘ On! 
‘On!’ the deep voice crieth still, 
‘ Live, when all to doom are swept, 
Thy forefather’s tomb to fill ; 
For thy dust no place is kept:’ 
Evermore, evermore, 
Rolls the earth I wander o’er — 
Evermore ! evermore! 


I outraged the man of Gop, 
Mocking him whose breath was gone! 
But = footsteps fly the sod, 
By that whirlwind hurried on! 
Ye who know not charity, 
Tremble at the avenging rod ; 
Dread! lest wronged Humanity 
Rouse the vengeance of a Gop! 
Evermore, evermore, 
Rolls the earth I wander o’er — 
Evermore ! evermore ! 
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Tue Palace of Justice of the city of Aix was an ancient edifice, the 
most modern part of which had been built many centuries. Three an- 
tique towers overtopped the gloomy walls. The highest of these, named 
the clock tower, was a magnificent mausoleum, erected to the memory 
of a Roman patrician, who had died in the colony founded by Caius 
Sextus. The old counts had preserved in the enclosure of their palace 
this monument, left standing by the hordes of barbarians whose invasion 
swept away the last traces of former civilization. But the splendors of 
this retreat, founded by the Berengers, and afterward occupied by king 
René d’Anjou, had long since disappeared, and on the spot where the 
courts of love formerly rendered their gallant edicts, the parliament of 
Provence now held its sterner sittings. 

The prisons of the different courts were located in the interior of the 
palace, under the massive walls built during the Roman sway. One of 
the least gloomy of these was situated on the second floor of the clock- 
tower ; here the sun penetrated for a short time at noon, and the voice 
of the deep-toned bell was heard from the summit of the tower as it 
slowly told the lagging hours. For many years, the spiders undisturbed 
had woven their filmy nets around the blackened walls of this apartment ; 
a solitary swallow had built her nest inside the window, which was 
secured by a narrow grating ; and between the disjointed stones, a slender 
tuft of wall-flower extended its delicate tendrils. It was here Catherine 
Loubet, having passed the first night in the terrible dungeons beneath, 
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was now imprisoned. Some little arrangements had been made for her 
in this place of confinement. A small cot, resembling a bier upon its 
two trestles, was spread in one corner; a vessel with holy water and a 
crucifix were placed near the head of the bed, and an earthen pitcher, a 
little bread, and a few books of devotion stood on a worm-eaten table 
under the window. 

The captive was seated in the middle of this chamber, damp and 
gloomy as a cavern; a ray of the sun fell obliquely upon her head, 
surrounding her as it were with a luminous halo. There was a melan- 
choly composure in her countenance and attitude ; her calm, pale fore- 
head rested upon one hand; her lips moved without a sound; she was 
reading in silence a book placed upon her knees: it was ‘ The Lives of 
the Martyrs 1 

After remaining a long time absorbed in the perusal of the volume, 
Catherine raised her eyes toward the heavens, a glimpse of which might 
be seen through the gratings of her prison window. ‘The swallow raised 
from her nest her little black head and shining bosom, poised herself for 
a moment, brushing the wall with her forked tail, then glided through 
the bars, and flew off in the bright sunbeam. The humble wall-flower 
stretched through the arched window its tiny branches adorned with a 
few late blossoms, whose faint perfume the morning breeze wafted into 
the prison. Then a tear dimmed the glance which Catherine turned 
toward the sky. 

A moment afterward, the door opened with that terrible sound of keys 
and bolts which falls so dismally upon the ear of the captive. The 
young girl turned her head with a movement of terror, and remained 
motionless in cruel suspense. She believed they were coming to take 
her before the judges. 

A person entered saying, in a grave tone: ‘ Gop be with you, Cathe- 
rine Loubet !’ 

‘Father Athanasius! is it you? You have come! your charity has 
not abandoned me!’ exclaimed she, rising with clasped hands, and 
trembling violently : ‘ Alas! I thought that no one, not even my con- 
fessor, would dare to penetrate this gloomy prison.’ 

Father Athanasius was an old priest, of a simple and devout cha- 
racter. Although not possessed of much learning, or gifted with great 
eloquence, he was universally respected for his gentleness of manners 
and sanctity of life. 

‘Daughter,’ said he, turning toward Catherine a look full of sadness 
and compassion, ‘1 knew that you had need of me, and I obtained per- 
mission from the First President to visit you before the sitting of the 
court. I have come to confess you: when you have unburthened your 
conscience at the shrine of repentance, you will go more tranquilly be- 
fore the judgment-seat of men. Your life only is in their hands; but 
your eternal welfare is with Gop.’ 

‘This thought, father, is my only consolation, and my only hope. 
You have come to hear my confession; 1am ready. Alas! I have 
had full time here to make a long examination of myself.’ 

The monk seated himself on the only stool the prison afforded ; Ca- 
therine knelt beside him, and having in a few moments collected herself, 
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recited in a low tone the confiteor. Father Athanasius also prayed, with 
hands crossed upon his white scapulary, and his eyes fixed upon the 
prisoner in mournful expectation. He encouraged her with a mute 
gesture to proceed, pointing to the crucifix suspended from his ebony 
chaplet ; but after finishing the confiteor, she remained silent. 

The monk then cast down his eyes, and said mildly : ‘ My daughter, 
you are at the feet of a Gop who is full of mercy: the repentance of 
the greatest sinner has found favor in his sight.’ 

‘Father,’ replied she, in a humble voice, ‘ it is only a month since I 
received absolution from you; it wason the Sunday before Saint John’s 
day. Since then I do not think I have committed any mortal sin.’ 

The monk looked her full in the face, and said in a half indignant 
tone: ‘ My daughter, you are speaking to your confessor, and not to 
your judges. Gop sees your inmost soul; there is nothing hidden from 
Him! 

‘I believe it most sincerely, father, and I place all my hope in His aid ; 
for in His sight I am free from mortal sin. I am accused of a dreadful 
crime ; I am covered with disgrace and ignominy ; human justice is 
ready to condemn me. But though found guilty at a human tribunal, 
I am innocent before that of Gop.’ 

The young girl raised to heaven a calm and mild look, and seemed 
engaged in mental prayer. The serenity of a pure and unshaken con- 
science shone in her countenance. There was a moment’s silence. 
Father Athanasius was shaken: the look, the accent, the words of Ca- 
therine, had suddenly changed his conviction of her guilt ; and forgetting 
his part of confessor, he assumed that of counsel and advocate. 

‘My child,’ said he, gently raising her, ‘there are terrible charges 
against you—lI may say, proofs! In the name of our Saviour, hide 
nothing from me! Answer my questions without dissimulation, and 
without fear! Where were you on the evening of Saint John ?’ 

‘] was at home, in our own house, with my poor aunt Loubet; I 
never left her.’ 

‘And yet, you have heard what Marius Magis asserts ?’ 

‘Yes, I learnt it when confronted with him,’ replied she, coloring 
with indignation ; ‘ but what could I answer to such a frightful false- 
hood, which covers me with disgrace, and may perhaps cost me my life ? 
The truth ? I have spoken it, but no one believes me; and I can bring 
no proofs to contradict him.’ 

‘Is there no witness who can testify that you remained at home on 
Saint John’s night ?’ 

‘There were some; but alas! which of them can now raise their 
voice in my defence? My aunt is dead; Veronica, our old servant, no 
longer retains her senses ; ever since our misfortune she has been com- 
pletely beside herself; and my cousin, Jaques Loubet, has fled the 
country.’ 

‘But that glove, Catherine, that glove all stained with blood, and the 
fellow of the one found near the body of your unfortunate sister? You 
have been seef##to wear similar ones.’ 

‘Alas! my good aunt made them for me! But the one found in the 
drawer of the bureau did not belong tome. Who could have put it 
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there ? I cannot tell; there is some terrible aneiry in all this ; it will 
be discovered one day, when it will perhaps be too late.’ 

She put her hands to her forehead, and leaned against the wall, as if 
overwhelmed by her emotions. Father Athanasius raised his arms and 
eyes to heaven. 

‘I now remember,’ resumed Catherine, ‘that on Saint John’s night 
some one knocked at our door; Jaques ran to open it ; I followed, and he 
immediately sent me back. Doubtless a woman then entered our 
house. But who was she ? How did she leave it? Jaques alone knows, 
and could tell.’ 

‘ His testimony must be procured to clear up this dreadful business ! 
exclaimed father Athanasius. ‘I will go to the First President, to all 
the judges ; I will obtain a suspension of proceedings.’ 

‘ But Jaques cannot return under pain of death ; he has fought a duel, 
and killed a man.’ 

‘That is a great misfortune, and a grievous sin in the sight of Gop; 
to atone for which a life of penitence and good deeds will be required. 
But Jaques perhaps will not run much risk in coming to defend you; 
he fought in the Papal domains, and the ordinance of the King only pun- 
ishes a duel with death when it takes place within the territory of 
France. If the family of M. de Lansac do not prosecute the affair, it 
will be overlooked, and in time be forgotten. We must obtain a delay 
of proceedings. Both as a witness and advocate, Jaques Loubet may 
save you.’ 

‘If this is the only means of safety for me, father, I must decline it.’ 

‘But this, my child, is self-destruction ; it is a great sin in the sight 
of Gop not to use all lawful means to preserve life.’ 

‘ And the life of Jaques, my father ? would Gop command me to put 
that in jeopardy to preserve mine? My voor. cousin! Oh father! if 
you knew how generous he is, how disinterested and devoted to those he 
loves! As soon as he hears of my misfortune, I am sure he will in- 
stantly return, without a thought for his own safety, or caring whether 
the family of Lansac pursue him as the murderer of this unhappy man, 
who has disgraced and destroyed my poor sister. And shall I, awaiting 
the award of human justice, and about submitting to its blind decree, 
shall I give up the head of Jaques also? Never! never! I will speak 
the truth before my judges, as I speak it before you, before Gon, and 
then will submit to my fate.’ 

‘Unhappy child! But the question, the rack ! 

‘] know it!’ replied Catherine, turning deadly pale, ‘I know it, and 
dread it more than death! Blessed Virgin! Holy Mother! give me 
strength to bear this terrible trial, that | may maintain my innocence to 
the last !’ 

‘But Gop will not permit such injustice ; He will save your life, my 
child,’ exclaimed the old monk, passing his hand across his eyes, which 
were filled with tears. 

Catherine threw herself on her knees before him. ‘ My father,’ said 
she, ‘it is not death that terrifies me; life now seems to me so sad, so 
miserable! When I think on my situation, I feel an impatient longing 
to go to that better world, whose door may be opened by my sufferings. 
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I bless Gop, who calls me to him by this painful road! Amidst the ter- 
rible calamities which have befallen our family, I am not the most to be 
pitied! My unhappy sister! It is for her we must pray! Cut off so 
fearfully, without confession! Dying without a moment for repentance ! 
Wretched soul ; how must she appear before her Maker? And Jaques 
Loubet ; so good, so just, so honorable, has killed a man; and now there 
is no more peace for his conscience; night and day a voice cries to 
him, ‘Murderer!’ But I, my father, have no fear, no remorse. Ah! 
what matters the prison, the torture, the disgrace ? Above, in Heaven, 
there is my refuge. I shall die innocent before Gop, before you, who 
will receive my last confession. I bear no hatred in my soul ; dying, I 
will freely pardon my enemies, my judges, my executioners !” 

On finishing these words, Catherine raised her eyes to Heaven with 
calm resignation ; there was no display of false courage, no mixture of 
pride in her firmness; a secret, deep-rooted sorrow rendered this com- 
plete detachment from life easy to her. 

‘My child,’ said the monk, filled with deep compassion at the sight 
of such misery ; ‘do you then find nothing here below worthy your 
regrets ?” 

“ Nothing, my father.’ 

‘And yet, before this dreadful misfortune, you seemed a happy young 

irl.’ 
. She shook her head, and replied, after a short silence: ‘ All my hap- 
piness, father, has been over for a long time past; I have experienced 
many sorrows, of which none have been aware.’ 

Father Athanasius looked at her with surprise. 

‘Yes,’ continued she, ‘ while they thought me so tranquil, so happy, I 
suffered much ; I wept often in secret. I had already resolved to re- 
nounce the world, and had determined to enter a convent before the close 
of the year.’ 

‘Enter a convent before the close of the year! But you were affi- 
anced to Jaques Loubet ?’ 

‘Our marriage would never have taken place: Jaques would have 
espoused me contrary to his inclination, to obey the wishes of his 
mother. By entering a convent I should have left him free.’ 

‘And you would not then have shrunk from the sacrifice of all you 
hold dear in this world ; and now you refuse the means of saving your 
life for fear of hazarding that of Jaques Loubet? My daughter, do 
you then love him better than all other things, and more than your- 
self? 

‘Yes, father,’ replied she, with earnest simplicity ; ‘I would sacri- 
fice myself a thousand times for his safety ; my last prayer shall be for 
him.’ 

The monk arose. 

‘My daughter,’ said he, with the authority which his age and charac- 
ter gave him, ‘Gop forbids such devotedness ; He wills not that you 
should abandon the care of your life and your honor. The testimony 
of Jaques Loubet must be procured to preserve both; a declaration 
written and signed by him might arrive in time. Do you know where 
he is?’ 

Catherine made no reply. 
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‘ At least tell me to what place I must address a letter, to acquaint him 
with your situation.’ 

She hesitated and cast down her eyes, not daring to express a refusal. 

‘No false scruples, my daughter,’ continued the monk ; ‘speak, I 
enjoin you!’ 

‘Well then! my father, I obey; I confide the care of all that con- 
cerns Jaques Loubet to your mercy, to your prudence. It is to Genoa, 
to the care of a merchant named Pietro Filomarini, that you must ad- 
dress your letter, if you think proper to write tohim. But will it reach 
the hands of Jaques ? Who can tell whether he has been able to pass the 
frontier ?’ 

‘After this unfortunate duel, did he return hither? Have you seen 
him ? 

She made a gesture in the affirmative. 

‘Can you tell me on what day ?’ 

* The evening before my arrest.’ 

‘ That is but five days since ; the police are not yet in pursuit; I am 
assured that no process to bring him back has been issued. Perhaps 
he is not as far off as you suppose. He may have hid himself in the 
environs of Aix, and not being disturbed, may now be waiting until the 
affair shall blow over.’ 

‘ Wherever he may be, my father, I entreat you to command him not 
to return: his liberty, his life, above every thing!’ 

‘ My daughter, I will answer for both: we will make interest in his 
behalf with the counsellors of parliament. Although but a poor monk, 
and the least among the servants of Gop, I have some influence with 
persons in power. I will supplicate a noble lady of great virtue and 
piety to intercede in your behalf. She will obtain a delay of the trial. 
Can we but gain time, the truth will emerge from the darkness which 
covers it! Keep up your courage ; I will come daily to see yeu.’ 

The jailer came to redpen the doors: he stood waiting at the threshold. 

‘IT now leave you with Gop, my daughter,’ continued father Athana- 
sius, extending his hand toward Catherine to give her his. blessing ; 
‘pray to Him to restore tranquillity to your soul. I will perform a mass 
every day on your behalf.’ 

‘ May Gop reward you, father, for all your kindness to me!’ 

When the monk had departed, the broken-hearted captive sank down 
upon her bed and wept bitterly. The hope of living no longer animated 
her soul, crushed by the loss of all it held dear. She turned with a 
feeling of disgust and terror from that world where she now found her- 
self separated forever from the only object of her affections. 


V. 


As he crossed the public square, on his way to the house of the First 
President, father Athanasius met Marius Magis, the cadet Beauregard, 
and a few others, who were walking to and fro, awaiting the opening of 
the court. They were all speaking of Catherine Loubet; for three 
days nothing else had been talked of in the city. The Basochian was 
giving his opinion, probably for the hundredth time, upon the affair, in 
which his testimony would play so conspicuous.a part. He felt a certain 
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degree of satisfaction at finding himself a party to such an important 
procedure, of which reports and pamphlets would be published. Still, 
he could not be said to nourish malice or hatred in his heart ; but was 
merely a noisy, conceited, mischief-loving fellow, whose chief delight 
was in strife and litigation. Nothing ever occurred in the city in which 
he did not manage to have a finger. Did a quarrel arise in’ the street, © 
as if dropped from the clouds, he was sure to be seen in the midst of it; 
was a piece of scandal afloat, he was the first to know all the minute 
details and particulars: in short, his chief occupation seemed to be that 
of bearing tales, making censorious remarks, and spreading news, good 
or bad, true or false, which he lighted upon, by dint of ferreting inces- 
santly through the good city of Aix. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, halting in the midst of the group that followed 
him ; ‘all that you have just heard is recorded in my deposition, com- 
mitted to writing on the very spot where the crime was perpetrated, and 
signed by my own hand. Gop knows what it has cost me to accuse this 
unhappy girl! But my conscience could not rest under such a load. 
Not one of my words has been spoken lightly; in a criminal process 
nothing must be affirmed except de visu.’ 

‘ And yet who can assure us that your feeble and limited vision may 
not be deceived ?’ interrupted father Athanasius, touching the shoulder 
of Marius Magis. ‘I have just visited Catherine Loubet in prison ; she 
persists in saying that in the matter of your deposition, there is some 
strange and dreadful mistake.’ 

The only reply that Marius Magis made, was to shrug his shoulders 
and shake his head with a gesture of sad conviction. A murmur arose 
among the by-standers ; public indignation required a victim ; it cried 
for vengeance upon the assassin of the fair Loubet; and Catherine, 
against whom so many fearful proofs were arrayed, stood already con- 
victed in the opinion of all. 

Filled with dismay at this manifestation of public feeling, the monk 
withdrew sadly. Dreading to find a similar sentiment prevailing with 
the judges, instead of going directly to the First President, he resolved 
first to secure the aid of the Marchioness d’Argevilliers. 

As he entered the gateway of the hotel, Genevieve, the chief waiting 
woman of the Marchioness, arrived from the pavilion. 

‘Reverend father,’ said she, approaching the monk with respect, 
‘Providence surely has sent you here to advise and assist me. Iam in 
great trouble and know not how to act.’ 

‘If it is any thing to be said in confession,’ replied he, ‘ go wait for 
me at the church, I will be there in half an hour.’ 

‘No, reverend father, it does not concern myself, but a person in 
whose service I have been a long time, a noble lady for whom I have 
the highest esteem and affection, and whose spiritual adviser you are.’ 

‘In that case I am ready to hear you now ; proceed.’ 

‘If your reverence would enter the garden for a moment, I could 
speak more freely than in this hall, where some of the servants may be 
listening at the door. The things I have to say are for your private ear 
alone.’ 

Father Athanasius, astonished at the solemn and mysterious air of 
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the woman, followed her into the garden. When assured that no one 
was within sight or hearing, she began to weep, and in an agitated tone 
exclaimed: ‘ Holy father, I hardly know how to tell you what I fear — 
but my mistress the Marchioness d’ Argevilliers — has become deranged ! 
quite out of her head ! — and it will be impossible to conceal this dread- 
ful calamity.’ 

‘Holy mother! what do you mean, Genevieve ?’ 

‘No one yet knows it, not even Monsieur the First President ; and I 
dare not tell him.’ 

‘But what has been done? You should have sent for me; has not 
Madame the Marchioness asked for me ?’ 

‘Alas! no, reverend father, she will see no one, she does nothing but 
weep, day and night; it is almost a whole week that this has continued ; 
but I think her malady has been a long time coming on. Since the 
death of Monsieur the Marquis, Madame has declined visibly. She is 
dying here in her large chamber hung with black. Monsieur the First 
President insisted upon her receiving all those visits of ceremony ; from 
morning till night, Madame was surrounded by figures in deep mourn- 
ing, who entertained her with nothing but her afflictions ; this almost 
killed her. I thought she would recover when she had permission to go 
and pass a month at the pavilion. There she received no more com- 
pany, and Monsieur her father-in-law was content to have tidings from 
her, without visiting her himself. Madame began to recover her spirits ; 
and was getting much better, when on Sunday last, the Advocate Loubet 
came 

‘The Advocate Loubet ? on Sunday ? atthe house of Madame d’Ar- 
gevilliers ?’ 

‘He himself. He seemed in great trouble, and I immediately sus- 
pected that some misfortune had happened to him. . Madame received 
him in the great hall; he only staid a quarter of an hour, and I know 
not what passed, but when I returned to Madame I found her in a piteous 
taking, all bathed in tears, and moaning aloud. I closed the doors that 
no one might see her in this condition, and tried to comfort her.’ 

‘ And what did she say ? 

‘Nothing. I could not get a word from her; sometimes she would 
weep until she became exhausted, and then she would remain motion- 
less, with a look that frightened me. At last she fainted away, and fell 
as if dead in my arms. I called the other women who helped me put 
her in bed. As soonas she recovered her senses, she forbade -us to send 
for the physicians or to inform Monsieur the First President ; since then 
all she has said has been to repeat these orders. She lays awake the 
whole night, and refuses all nourishment} one would say that she had 
made up her mind to die. If this lasts, I do not think a fortnight will 
pass before she is laid along side Monsieur the Marquis, in the vaults of 
Saint-Sauveur. There is something wonderful in this great affliction. 
I have no doubt the Advocate Loubet told Madame the Marchioness 
some bad news, some misfortune : 

‘ At any rate, it could only have concerned himself, and with all her 
great kindness, Madame the Marchioness ought not to take the matter so 
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much to heart. Has she heard of this terrible business in the city ; 
and what has been discovered ?’ 

‘ The death of the fair Loubette, and the crime of Catherine Loubet ? 
No, reverend father, I would not for the world speak to her of these 
things in her present condition, it would only make her still more gloomy. 
I have tried, on the contrary, to divert her by pleasant stories, and lively 
conversation ; but nothing has succeeded. ‘This melancholy which is 
devouring Madame the Marchioness cannot be concealed ; company 
will come to the pavilion, and then what is to be done? Madame can- 
not remain shut up in this manner, not speaking to a living soul. In 
spite of her commands, I must inform Monsieur the First President of 
her situation. What do you advise me, reverend father ?’ 

‘I can say nothing before seeing Madame the Marchioness,’ replied 
the monk after a moment’s reflection : ‘ they are waiting for me at the 
confessional ; but no matter, I will go at once to the pavilion.’ 

The windows of the Italian saloon were closed, and darkness, almost 
total, reigned in this spacious apartment, where no sound was heard but 
the pendulum of the large copper clock which stood over the chimney 
piece. ‘The Marchioness d’Argevilliers was reclining upon a sofa, with 
eyes closed, and arms crossed upon her breast. There was in her atti- 
tude a degree of rigidity, accompanied with slight startings, which 
showed that the mind was still wakeful in the midst of this apparent 
slumber, and the expression of gloomy thoughts passed at intervals over 
the countenance of the sleeper, like the shadows of dark clouds flitting 
rapidly across the fields during a tempest. She had apparently been 
praying, for a small rosary of mother of pearl was entwined around her 
arm. 

‘Madame,’ said Genevieve, approaching with noiseless tread, ‘ the 
reverend father Athanasius desires to speak with you.’ 

‘Father Athanasius!’ exclaimed the Marchioness with a sudden 
movement, ‘he wishes alms for the poor probably ; let him enter, and 
give me my purse, Genevieve.’ 

The monk advanced conducted by the waiting woman; his eyes 
could at first distinguish no object in the obscurity of the vast apartment. 
Groping along, he took a seat near Madame d’Argevilliers, and said 
without seeing her: ‘ May Gon’s blessing be with you Madame the 
Marchioness! I hope the residence in the country has been conducive 
to your health.’ 

‘It has, reverend father ; I feel much better, and think I shall remain 
here for some time.’ 

‘And yet, Madame, you should not keep yourself in total solitude ; 
seclusion produces the greater part of the diseases of the mind, and 
saints only should dwell in a desert. I reproach myself for not having 
visited you sooner; but the duties of my profession leave me but little 
leisure! There are always the sick to confess, the miserable to succor. 
People of the world have time enough for their pleasures ; but there is 
no repose for him who devotes himself to the relief of the wretched !’ 

‘The miserable!—the poor! the wretched!’ interrupted the Mar- 
chioness, ‘ they say Gop loves such, and that they find more favor in his 
sight than the rich and happy. I will give you money for them, reve- 
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rend father; I have resolved to devote aie greater past of my wealth to 
good works. It may be God will take account of it! We should think 
of our soul’s welfare, even when far from death.’ 

As she finished these words Genevieve threw open the shutters of a 
window ; daylight suddenly broke into the saloon, and the bright rays of 
the sun shone full upon the face of the Marchioness. She was of a 
livid paleness, faint tints of a darkish hue were visible around her dis- 
colored lips, and were it not for the gloomy fire which glowed in her 
hazel eyes, she might almost have been supposed dead. There was 
' something fearful in her aspect. Disease in effacing the freshness and 
beauty of youth, had deepened the furrow which divided her eyebrows, 
and displayed the square and strongly marked conformation of her fore- 
head ; a physiognomist might have detected something lion-like in the 
contour of her head, around which, like a mane, a profusion of auburn 
hair fell in thick clusters. The monk was seized with vague terror at 
sight of so unexpected and fearful a change. 

‘Heavenly powers!’ exclaimed he, ‘you are very ill, Madame the 
Marchioness, you must have suffered greatly !’ 

‘IT have been a little indisposed these few days past,’ replied she with 
assumed indifference ; ‘Genevieve made me keep my bed, but I am 
much better now — indeed I am quite well.’ 

‘ Resignation to the will of Gop is the only remedy for the troubles of 
this life ; but it is not his will that the afflictionhe has sent should make 
you neglect your health. The physicians must be consulted, Madame 
the Marchioness,’ 

She shook her head, and giving the monk the purse Genevieve had 
brought her, said to him : 

‘This is for the poor: let them pray for me. Spare not this supply, 
and whenever an opportunity of doing a deed of charity presents itself, 
come to me, reverend father: the poor are the members of Curist, and 
we secure our salvation by relieving their wants.’ 

From such christian sentiments, father Athanasius was satisfied that 
Madame d’Argevilliers was in full possession of her reason, and con- 
cluded that her mind, overwhelmed by her recent affliction, must be 
diverted and consoled by the performance of deeds of charity. Providence 
seemed to have directed him to a sure source of relief for poor Cathe- 
rine, and he said devoutly: ‘If you will vouchsafe me the aid of your 
charity, Madame, it may save the life of an unfortunate young girl.’ 

The Marchioness raised her head as if to listen. 

‘The affair to which I allude,’ continued the monk, ‘is a deed of 
blood, a dreadful event, of which probably you have not yet heard; a 
terrible calamity has befallen one of the mast respectable families of the 
townsmen of \Aix, the family of Loubet. Clara Loubet, better known 
as the fair Loubette, has been assassinated, and her sister Catherine is 
accused of the crime 

The Marchioness at this sank back as if lifeless ; her head fell upon 
the pillow, she stirred not a limb, while the monk related, without omit- 
ting a single detail, the discovery of the murder, and the accusation 
which hung over Catherine Loubet. 

During this long recital, the Marchioness uttered not a word; her 
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eyes half open, gazed upon vacancy, her clenched hands were pressed 
against her bosom ; a cold moisture bedewed her temples whose arteries 
throbbed with irregular pulsations, but her attitude remained calm, im- 
passible. 

‘ And now, Madame,’ said the monk as he concluded his sad narra- 
tive, ‘ will not your powerful influence be exerted in behalf of this poor 
girl? She is innocent; you would be convinced of it could you only 
see her in her prison, as 1 have done: she is tranquil, resigned ; her 
thoughts are those of a saint; still there are proofs against her which 
to human justice seem conclusive, she will be convicted if her trial 
takes place before Jaques Loubet can get here to defend her. He alone 
knows the assassin ; he alone can disclose the truth; for this purpose a 
delay of the trial is requisite ; if Catherine obtains it, she is saved ; 
will you not save her, Madame ?’ 

The Marchioness again raised her head ; the terrible position in 
which she found herself, restored for a moment all her presence of mind, 
and clearness of judgment. 

‘Yes, my father,’ said she with energy, ‘ yes; I will save her: but 
the method you propose is uncertain, perhaps impossible. Are you sure 
of finding Jaques Loubet? Will he return? His life is in danger — 
no, no! it is not his testimony that will save Catherine. Let her confess 
the deed, and I will answer for her life with mine — with my own life ! 
do you mark me, father? If escape shall be impossible, I will procure 
letters of pardon.’ 

‘ Life may be saved in this manner, Madame, but honor — reputation.’ 

‘A delay of trial will save neither.’ 

‘ Then is our hope in Gop alone! oh, heavenly Father, do thou come 
to the aid of this poor innocent!’ exclaimed the monk in consternation. 

There was a long silence. The Marchioness, with fixed gaze, her 
head resting upon her hand, seemed again to be falling into a state of 
insensibility ; and forgot the presence of Father Athanasius. He at 
length arose, saying : | 

‘I will return to-morrow, Madame the Marchioness, after I have in- 
formed Catherine Loubet what your charity proposes for her.’ 

Madame d’Argevilliers only replied by a motion of the head. Ashe 
was about leaving the room, the monk again turned back. The state in 
which he was leaving the Marchioness filled him with much uneasiness, 
and his piety saw but one method of affording prompt relief. 

‘ My daughter,’ said he, with simplicity ; ‘it is a long time since you 
have made confession; perhaps your mind has need of spiritual suc- 
cor; you know what effectual consolation is found at the shrine of re- 
pentance.’ 

Madame d’Argevilliers shuddered, and replied with a broken voice : 
‘I will confess one of these days, father ; I must first make examination 
of my conscience.’ 

Genevieve was waiting in the anti-chamber. 

‘Well! reverend father,’ said she, ‘what do you think of the situa- 
tion of Madame the Marchioness? She has at last spoken, at sight of 
you !’ 

‘She seems sound in mind, although very much cast down and 
changed by her malady.’ 
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‘Must we, in spite of her orders, give notice to Monsieur the Pre- 
sident and the physicians ?’ 

‘ Wait ’till to-morrow, Genevieve ; I would first see her again.’ 

Toward evening, Madame d’Argevilliers had her sofa placed before 
a window which looked into the garden. The day had been very 
warm ; but the breeze which arose at sunset, blew at intervals with a 
gentle freshness, and murmured through the large chestnuts on the ter- 
race. The flowers, whose blossoms had unfolded in the mid-day sun, 
exhaled delicious odors ; the double jasmine, the heliotrope, the flame- 
colored carnation, waved their fragrant petals inthe air. In the calm- 
ness of a beautiful night, and its vague harmonies, which float in the 
heavens, along the streams, and through the foliage, there are myste- 
rious influences which can charm the deepest grief, and lull to tempo- 
rary repose even fear and remorse. Madame d’Argevilliers expe- 
rienced this relief; leaning upon the casement, she turned her face to 
the breeze, and inhaled its balmy sweets: for a moment, thought 
was suspended; she was severed from the past and from the future ; 
she forgot the devouring anxieties of the present, and cruel memory 
preyed no longer upon her. A deep sigh escaped her burning bosom ; 
she abandoned herself to this cessation from care, this respite from suf- 
fering, as the wretch on the rack, whose torture is for a moment suspen- 
ded. She stretched forth her wasted arms, her head sank down in com- 
plete repose, and she murmured in a low voice, ‘ What a lovely night !’ 

Genevieve, seeing her mistress thus composed, drew the shade over 
the lamp, and seated herself at a little distance. All the doors were 
open; there was no one in the anti-chamber ; the domestics were keep- 
ing watch in the farm-house, about a hundred paces from the pavilion. 
Profound silence reigned in the hall ; the rays of the lamp fell obliquely 
upon the squares of black and white marble; the figures painted in bas 
relief stood out like phantoms from between the panels; a faint noise 
was heard from without; it was the murmur of the evening breeze, 
and the gentle ripple of the streamlet through the herbage. 

Suddenly the figure of a man appeared, like a shadow, at the door of 
the saloon. Genevieve started up with a movement of affright, and 
called out: ‘ Who is there ?” 

It was the Advocate Loubet. His disordered dress, his shaggy beard, 
his shoes covered with dust, gave him the appearance of a robber or a 
mendicant. His haggard, sun-burnt visage seemed to have grown ten 
years older. He advanced without speaking, close to the sofa. The 
Marchioness remained motionless ; her hair rose upon her brow; it 
seemed as if an iron hand was grasping her throat. After a moment, 
she said, ‘ Withdraw, Genevieve.’ ° 

The Advocate closed the door after her, and then returned toward 
Madame d’Argevilliers with folded arms, and a sad and terrible look. 
She raised herself, and placing her two hands upon her head, as if to 
insure its safety, exclaimed wildly : 

‘You have come to denounce me! But there are no proofs. Who 
will believe you ?’ 

‘No one,’ replied he; ‘of that I am well assured. And therefore, it 
is not you, but myself, 1 am about to surrender. I also have a murder 
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upon my conscience ! for I have slain your lover, Madame, I have killed 
Hector de Lansac! His blood was needed to avenge your honor! Mise- 
rable fool! I loved you; I adored you as a being virtuous, pure, noble 


above all’ other women! and you are a monster of immodesty — of 
cruelty !’ 


She fell back as if fainting, murmuring: 

‘ Loubet, spare me! Speak not to me with reproaches, with threats. 
My crime was involuntary ; and I would give my fortune, my blood, 
every thing except my reputation, to expiate it. Do you not believe 
me ?? ’ 

‘No! replied he, turning away his eyes. ‘I am going to give my 
life to redeem that of this innocent girl, whom your crime would send 
to the scaffold. ‘Thank Gop! who permitted me to hear of this terrible 
affair in time! I might have been too late.’ 

‘Catherine shall not die; her life is safe, whatever may be the ver- 
dict. I will provide means for her escape; and she shall afterwards 
have letters of pardon.’ 

‘Letters of pardon! They may avert the punishment; but the dis- 
honor! the infamy! No, no; it is a clear, a signal justification that 
must save the innocent head of Catherine! I will devote myself for her. 
The homicide will undergo the punishment of the assassin; it is a de- 
cree of the justice of Gop, Madame. It spares you now; but sooner 
or later you must appear before his tribunal. Do you remember the 
spots of blood on your arm, on the evening of Saint John? they will 
then reiippear ! 

The Marchioness instinctively concealed her arms beneath her white 
mantle, and replied in a hollow, broken voice : 

‘Gop will perhaps have mercy on me, Jaques Loubet. If He con- 
demns me, the torments of hell will not be more dreadful than those I 
now endure. My conscience is my torturer; and Gop punishes me by 
the death of him I loved so much. Your hands also are stained with 
that blood for which I would joyfully have given all of mine. Lansac 
lies in his bloody grave! Never, never more shall I see him! That 
noble face is now but a death’s head, and I —I still live ; I live con- 
sumed night and day by this dreadful grief! 

On finishing these words she burst into a passion of tears. 

‘You have well loved this man, who was unfaithful to you!’ said the 
Advocate, with contemptuous pity; ‘ he loved you no longer, Madame.’ 

She clasped her hands convulsively. These words again awakened 
in her soul the sentiments of jealousy and vengeance. 

‘ You must now confess all to me,’ continued the Advocate ; ‘ and re- 
veal the whole truth. This murder was premeditated! You went to 
the garden of M. Lansac to kill your rival !’ 

‘No, no! interrupted she; ‘I call Gop, who now hears me, to wit- 
ness! [ thought I was the only female who ever entered that place, 
when I found there the fair Loubette > She stopped ; this name 
came with difficulty from her lips. 





‘Proceed !’ said the Advocate, sternly. 


‘Well then; this girl recognized me; she insulted me! dared even 
to threaten me! My secret, my reputation, were in her hands. The 
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unhappy creature told me that our meeting should next day be made 
public. The Marchioness d’Argevilliers at the same rendezvous with 
the fair Loubette! I was afraid of her: a knife lay on the chimney- 
piece ; I seized it; Loubette cried out; I know not what happened ; I 
was mad! I struck at hazard !— and thus the deed was done ! 

‘The Marchioness ceased ; her voice and breath failed her; she put 
her handkerchief to her mouth and immediately withdrew it filled with 
a bloody foam. The Advocate, horrow stricken, turned away his head. 

‘Since that day,’ resumed the Marchioness, in a plaintive voice, ‘I 
have slept no more! What terrors dol not suffer! what a torture is 
my life! Soon, I trust, it will end; but hereafter what shall I find ? 
My Gop, have mercy upon me! 

‘May He pardon all of us,’ said Jaques Loubet, with gloomy resig- 
nation; may my punishment expiate your crime! To-morrow I will 
take the place of Catherine. Poor angel-! she will be left without a 
home, in this dreary world ; what will become of her ? what man would 
espouse her? what religious community will receive her? ll will 
shun the near relative of a man publicly executed.’ 

Madame d’Argevilliers fell on her knees in terror, exclaiming: 

‘Jaques Loubet, you will not persist in your resolution; you will de- 
nounce me!’ 

‘No, no! do you not remember, I have no proofs? As I go to the 
scaffold, Madame Marchioness, I will salute from a distance the door of 
your hotel. Will you not be there to assure yourself that death has 
delivered you from the only witness who could say, ‘ Louise d’ Argevil- 
liers, the noble widow of a Marshal of the King, murdered the fair 
Loubette !’ 

The Marchioness hid her head in the cushions, uttering deep groans, 
and made a sign to the Advocate to leave her. On this, he seized her 
arm, and said: 

‘I go to take your place in prison — on the scaffold. As you hope 
for Gon’s pardon at the day of your death, do justice to the memory of 
poor Jaques Loubet !’ 


VI. 


At the time of these events judicial proceedings, in criminal cases, 
were more expeditious than at present. The trial of the Advocate 
Loubet could not be long delayed: he had given himself up as a priso- 
ner, and his confession had greatly expedited the preliminary steps of the 
case, whose fatal result seemed no longer doubtful. The strange inci- 
dents of this drama had produced a great sensation in the city of Aix. 
On the day of trial the passages of the palace of justice were early in 
the morning blocked up by the throng of spectators. Marius Magis was 
haranguing on the square a crowd of inquisitive auditors. It was not 
without a degree of disappointment, that in consequence of the confession 
of Loubet, that he found himself prevented from playing the important 
part he had anticipated, and reduced to a secondary personage in the 
new proceedings, where his testimony could neither condemn or save 


any one. But his ingenuity led him to a supposition which found some 
credence with the public. 
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‘Gentlemen,’ said he, to some*score of attorneys and advocates who 
had collected around him, ‘I persist in believing that Jaques Loubet is 
the heroic victim of love ; he devotes himself to save the life of Cathe- 
rine. What is the meaning, I ask you, of that circumstance which he 
cannot explain, and of which I myself have given such clear and posi- 
tive evidence? Who was that woman I saw come out of the garden 
where the crime was committed, and take refuge in the house of the 
Loubets ? He himself has named her; the discovery was a singular 
one, and I mentioned it at the time to many of you. And this glove 2 
Gentlemen, there needs no great skill in legal proceedings to see clearly 
into this business. I repeat it: Catherine Loubet committed the crime 
for which she was in the first instance imprisoned ; the investigation 
was proceeding in the right track, when the Advocate with unparalleled 
devotion, has placed himself under the stroke of the law. The proce- 
dure instituted against him is based upon facts which have no probability, 
and his innocence seems to me demonstrated. He will be convicted 
however ; but the truth will one day come out, and instead of one cri- 
minal process we shall see two. Mark my words, gentlemen: very 
soon, perhaps, the memory of the poor Advocate Loubet will be vindi- 
cated !” 

A murmur of approbation followed this confused tirade. Marius 
Magis in triumph, casting his ill-omened expression upon his auditors, 
continued : 

‘This is not all, gentlemen! there are some more details in my pos- 
session, which I have kept as a bonne -bouche for you.’ 

The circle contracted itself; all the gaping visages were thrust 
forward. 

‘] have seen, this morning, the peasant at whose house the Advocate 
Loubet was arrested on the other side of the Durance ; he is a fine 
fellow, an old client of the Loubets ; he told me how the Advocate heard 
that Catherine was in prison: a pedlar brought the news, and the shep- 
herds were talking about it over their work in the evening ; this was 
eight days ago. Immediately the Advocate fell into a swoon; when 
he came to he wished to set off instantly ; he cried like a mad man: ‘I 
will save her !—I will give my life !— and a hundred other such like 
speeches.’ 

A great movement at the door of the court cut short the speech of 
Marius Magis; every one ran in that direction. The proclamation 
was about to be publicly pronounced. ‘The Basochian did not care to 
enter with the rabble into this narrow enclosure, Where the best located 
were those on the shoulders of their neighbors, but preferred remaining 
under the trees, in the open air. Some dozen cadets, a babbling, idle 
race, collected around him to hear once more the recital of the pro- 
ceedings commenced against Catherine Loubet. 

In about a quarter of an hour, a dull murmur announced the termina- 
tion of the sittings. The cadet Beauregard first sallied forth and behind 
him the excited and vociferous multitude. 

‘Condemned unanimously,’ said he, ‘ condemned to death! They say 
he is to be executed to-morrow morning.’ 
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‘ At these words, Marius Magis raised his arms toward heaven and 
began to run up and down the square with violent gesticulations. 

‘They shall not shut my mouth!’ exclaimed he; ‘I will testify aloud 
that I saw the Advocate upon this very spot on the evening of Saint 
John ; he was applauding the fine feats of arms of the Basoche, poor 
man ! not a hair of his head thought of going to the rampart, to kill the 
fair Loubette! He is innocent! I say, and there is the guilty one!’ 

With these words he pointed out Catherine, who was just then passing 
along the little street Portalet, conducted by father Athanasius: she was 
returning to the prison. The poor girl was like one half dead; she 
heard neither the outcries that rose around her, nor the threats that fol- 
lowed her ; she might have been stoned without her turning her head. 

The monk, terrified, clasped her with one arm, and with the other 
repelled the mob, exclaiming: 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen ! “for Gon’s sake , 

‘What do they want of me?’ asked Catherine, impeded by the 
tumult. 

Just then a voice quite near cried out: ‘ Justice! the Advocate is 
innocent ! there is the guilty one!’ 

Father Athanasius dragged Catherine into the prison whose formidable 
door was immediately closed upon them. 

The Advocate had just heard his sentence of death, and had requested 
to see his confessor and Catherine. He could now see them without 
restraint, the law allowing this last consolation to the condemned. 

On entering the cell, the young girl threw herself on her knees before 
Jaques Loubet, and seized his hands. Father Athanasius, pale and 
agitated, whispered in a low voice: ‘The mob are clamoring without ; 
Marius Magis has stirred up the cadets ; they say you are innocent — 
they threaten Catherine 

‘Poor girl !’ exclaimed the Advocate mournfully, pressing her to his 
bosom, ‘I have saved nought but her life! Catherine, submit with 
patience to the will of Gop! pray to Him for the welfare of my soul ! 
I would not leave the world without telling you for your consolation, 
that I am as innocent as yourself of the crime of which you were 
accused !’ 

‘Ah! Jaques, 1 was sure of it!’ interrupted she with vehemence ; 
‘ Why did you not leave me todie? They believed you —I never did, 
not for a moment !’ 

The monk, struck with sad astonishment, exclaimed: ‘ You have then 
confessed the crime t6 save this child! And you—you also are inno- 
cent! Who then is the guilty one ?’ 

‘] will tell you at confession, father ;’ replied Jaques Loubet with 
calmness ; ‘ after I have taken my last farewell of Catherine, I will give 
you the little time that remains to me.’ 

He then turned toward the young girl, and passing one hand through 
the long tresses of her dishevelled hair, spoke to her in a low tone for 
some time. She listened to him on her knees, with clasped hands, and 
downcast eyes, as if at the feet of her Maker. 

For one moment he pressed her to his bosom, saying, ‘ Dear Cathe- 
rine, adieu! we must part; your presence takes away my courage ; 
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near thee, I regret life-——- we might have been so happy! I despised my 
good fortune! Ah! could it be restored to me! 

She raised her head at these words; a beam of joy passed over her 
countenance ; she smiled faintly and murmured. 

‘ Jaques, I shall die soon! I shall rejoin you before the end of the 
year; in death as in life, am I not your betrothed ?’ 

Jaques Loubet kissed her forehead, then placing her in the arms of 
the monk, said : 

‘ Adieu, adieu, Catherine! my father, let her withdraw! We must 
remain alone, that I may be prepared for death.’ 

The Advocate was not a devotee, but his faith was simple and pious. 
His confession was sincere, complete ; he told the whole truth before 
begging absolution from father Athanasius. 

The monk listened to him with profound attention; tears ran down 
his furrowed cheeks ; he clasped his hands in amazement mingled with 
horror and pity. When he had heard all the sad story, he gave the ab- 
solution in articulo mortis to Jaques Loubet. 

‘ My son,’ said he then to him, ‘I am now going to solicit a reprieve 
for you.’ ; 

‘ Alas! and for what purpose, my father ? 

‘Though providence should give us but a day, a single hour, this 
short delay may suffice to bring a guilty soul to repentance. The secret 
of your confession is sacred; but I am going to watch the remorse of 
this unhappy woman ; her life is drawing to a close.’ 

The Advocate shook his head mournfully. ‘ My sacrifice must be 
accomplished,’ said he, ‘I have no hope.’ 

Father Athanasius obtained a delay of the execution for three days. 
As soon as he was assured of it, he hastened to the pavilion. Midway, 
he saw a litter approaching, surrounded by a number of persons, the 
carriage of the chief President followed; the domestics were on foot. 
Father Athanasius trembled at sight of this black retinue ; he believed 
that Madame d’Argevilliers was dead. The sad train advanced slowly ; 
four men bore the litter ; the president was in the carriage. He caused 
it to stop on seeing the monk, breathless and bareheaded, by the side of 
the road. 

‘ Ascend, reverend father,’ said he putting his head from the window ; 
‘I am bringing Madame the Marchioness back to the city, she is ex- 
tremely ill, and I was about sending for you.’ 

With these words, the President drew back in the carriage, and mo- 
tioned father Athanasius to take a seat by his side. The heat was over- 
powering, there was not a breath of air stirring, not a cloud in the burn- 
ing sky, profound silence reigned around, the cricket alone chirped in 
the sun, upon the motionless branches of the trees. 

* What Egyptian weather !’ exclaimed the monk: ‘ Monsieur the'First 
President, this burning heat is enough to cause the death of Madame 
the Marchioness on the road!’ 

‘May Gop help her! it was absolutely necessary to bring her back : 
in her present situation how could she be left at the Pavilion? Her 
apartments there are too small to receive company ; and to-morrow, 
to-day even, as soon as her danger is known, all the city will be coming 
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to visit her. I intend to ask for her the prayers of forty hours; the 
church owes it to a person so eminent for her rank and virtues.’ 

An hour afterward, the Marchioness was laid on a couch in her spa- 
cious chamber hung with black velvet, and darkened by thick curtains. 
Against one of the walls a large ivory crucifix was erected between a 
crystal vase of holy water, and a reliquary. Five or six ladies of 
high rank were standing around the bed, speaking in subdued tones. 
Father Athanasius and Genevieve were at the pillow of the Marchioness 
whose face was turned toward the wall. She spoke not a word, made 
no complaint ; her quick irregular breathing, and at times a dry cough 
were alone heard. 

The monk in a low voice said to her: ‘ My daughter, your sufferings 
are great, but be of good cheer, the mercy of Gop is infinite; he sends 
me to prepare you for the gloomy passage which leads from this life to 
another. Do you not think of receiving your sacraments soon ?’ 

The Marchioness made no reply ; he repeated the question several 
times: she at length answered impatiently ; ‘There is time enough, 
father ; to-morrow, perhaps.’ 

‘When you please, my daughter: I will not leave you.’ 

Genevieve in tears led the monk into an adjoining cabinet: ‘ Madame 
is dying,’ said she ; ‘ the doctors declare she has not two days to live ; 
she may go off at any moment, and has not yet confessed herself! She 
is a saint, however!’ 

‘Gop grant she die not the death of the sinner,’ said the monk. 

Genevieve crossed herself devoutly. 

‘ Reverend father,’ said she, ‘ it is that last visit of the Advocate Lou- 
bet that is killing Madame the Marchioness; he has cast a spell upon 
her as it were ; I am sure of it. They say he is to be broken on the 
wheel for the crimes he has confessed! If they were to burn him in 
the public square, it would be but Gon’s justice !’ 

‘Peace! Genevieve, you blaspheme!’ interrupted the monk, as he 
turned to seat himself at the bedside of the Marchioness. 

What an empty parade! what a mockery of wo, surrounded this 
bed of death! The chamber resembled a funeral chapel; a crowd, 
composed of the noblesse of the city, had come to gratify a feeling of 
morbid curiosity, and to cast a passing look upon a departing fellow 
being. 

The sufferer was surrounded by all the dismal ceremonies which the 
catholic faith prescribes for the dying. Consecrated tapers were burn- 
ing day and night around the bed ; the relics of Saint Mitre and Saint 
Madelaine had been procured; an altar for prayer was erected in the 
chamber of death; to afford a final example of the grandeur and piety 
of her house, the Marchioness must die as she had lived, in a public 
display. She had no children, no blood relatives, no other connections 
than the family of her deceased husband. Not a soul in that world 
where she had held so lofty, so envied a place, would in reality mourn 
her loss. The physicianshad given her up. She seemed asif already 
a corpse in the midst of these devotional observances ; and her last 
agonies seemed as nothing in the eyes of the heartless by-standers. 
Impassible, unheeding, she submitted to these inhuman ceremonies. 
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Stretched at full length upon her bed, with eyes closed, hands clasped 
tightly together, she uttered not a word, noticed nothing around her. It | 
seemed as if the faculties of the mind were extinguished, as if death i 
was only disputing for a body already stark and cold. Once, however, it 
in the middle of the night, the Marchioness opened her eyes, and cast 

around her a look clear, and instinct with life: it was but of momentary i 
duration, and she presently relapsed into her previous state of death-like : 
insensibility. 

Father Athanasius left not the bed of death for a -moment ; he con- 
tinued unceasingly to exhort the Marchioness: he watched with intense 
anxiety for a look, a word, a gesture, but nothing could be distinguished, 
nothing heard but dull moanings and dreadful shudderings. 

On the last night of this sad tragedy, two priests were repeating the 
prayers for the dying in the chamber of the Marchioness ; her women 
were watching around her, father Athanasius kneeling behind the cur- 
tains muttered mechanically the miserere ; gradually his words became 
indistinct, his eyes closed, overcome by watching and fatigue he slum- Hy 
bered. ‘The dim tapers in the sconces of the chimney threw a flicker- 
ing light over all these warn out figures ; the windows were half opened, 
the first beams of day were whitening the eastern sky ; the cool morn- 
ing breeze rustled through the elms of the Place des Precheurs. 

Genevieve was arranging the silken coverings which had fallen from 
the bed ; as she stretched forth her hand she touched the feet of the 
Marchioness, they were icy cold and insensible. At this moment 
Madame d’Argevilliers made a sudden movement, a torrent of blood 
gushed from her lips, her limbs stiffened, she seemed in the last agony. 
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‘She is dying ! exclaimed Genevieve, horror stricken ; ‘let her kiss Bh 
the crucifix !’ bt 
Suddenly the Marchioness raised herself, as with a supernatural effort, ar 


and with outstretched hands, exclaimed in a voice hoarse and broken by 
the death rattle: ‘I am dying!—I must confess! Monsieur the First 
President, lethimcome! Notaries !— witnesses !—I must have them 
all! Call every body!—time presses! My Gop! give me but a 
moment more !’ 

‘ Witnesses!’ cried father Athanasius; ‘my daughter, there is yet a 
time ; speak! relieve your conscience !’ ets 

The attendants ran to alarm the family ; they awoke the First Presi- 
dent ; in a few moments all the inmates of the house were assembled, 
terror depicted on every countenance. Father Athanasius with deep 
earnestness, continued his exhortations to the Marchioness, and presen- 
ted the crucifix to her every moment. 

‘My daughter,’ said he, ‘ be of good courage! Gop points out to 
you the way to approach him.’ 

‘A notary !’ repeated the Marchioness with vehemence ; ‘ some one ce 
to write down my last words! Time presses !’ if 

‘Do you wish to make your will, Madame ?’ said the First President, 
gazing coldly of his daughter-in-law ; ‘ you have nothing to bequeath ; 
your property is already disposed of by the law.’ 
‘No! itis my last confession [ would make !— all of you witness it!’ 
She turned toward the monk, and added in a stronger voice, in the 
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midst of profound silence. ‘My father, I declare before you, and before 


all here present, that Jaques Loubet is not guilty. It was I—I, who 
killed the fair Loubette !’ 


A cry of horror burst from every mouth: father Athanasius stretched 
forth his hand toward Madame d’Argevilliers and in trembling tones, 
pronounced the form of absolution ! 

‘My daughter,’ said he, ‘may Gop forgive you! your repentance 
has saved an innocent head ; a few hours later, and it would have been 
too late 


She fell back, and in a voice so feeble that the monk as he bent over 
her could hardly hear it, murmured: ‘I could not speak until my dying 
hour! Thank Gop!— it has come at last!’ 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


Waar is Life ?— an empty bubble ? 
A breaking wave on 'Time’s dark shore ? 
A fading dream? — a day of trouble ? 
Surely, life is something more. 


If a bubble, ’tis a bright one ; 
*Tis a wave with silver crest; 
Dreams have often glad awakings — 
Troubled days bring nights of rest. 


Why did the all-wise Creator 
Our immortal nature give ? 

What to us were mind or reason, 
If *twere all of life to live? 


What are all our pure aspirings, 

Thoughts that spurn the grovelling earth, 
But the spirit’s bright seved tings 

Of its high and holy birth? 


What is Death ? — a gloom, a shadow ; 
O’er all joys it flings a blight: 

*Tis a cloud of awful blackness — 
"Tis the darkest shades of night. 


Gloomy ’t is; but gloom and shadow 
Flee before the breath of morn ; 
Behind the cloud the sun is shining — 

Night is darkest just at dawn. 


Gop himself this truth has taught us, 
Every where it meets the eye ; 

In our inmost hearts it whispers : 
‘Tis not all of death to die!’ 


Light and darkness! — strangely blended ; 
ife and death !— thus linked in one ; 
May we, this existence ended, 
ind in death new life begun ! 











































Frederick S. Agate. 


FREDERICK 8S. AGATE. 


Tue death of this intelligent and estimable artist has led many to 
seek for some record of his life and character. With some difficulty we 
have been able to collect a few incidents connected with his career; but 
those who were acquainted with him must be aware, that with a person 
of his retiring disposition and uninterrupted devotion to his profession, 
his life offers little for narration, and therefore to his works, rather than 
to his personal history, we must look for materials for an article of this 
character. 

He was born in the village of Sparta, West Chester County, N. Y., 
in the year 1807. When very young he showed a fondness for draw- 
ing figures of horses, ships, cattle, etc., and at the age of thirteen, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Rollinson, who at that period was one 
of the most popular copper-plate engravers in this city, and by the aid 
also of a Reverend gentleman by the name of Wittingham, he was sent 
to New-York and placed under the tuition of John R. Smith, Esq., who 
taught drawing and painting with considerable success. Mr. Smith 
being an excellent judge of pictures, and a very able teacher, from his 
thorough knowledge of the arts generally, Mr. Agate had an opportunity 
to improve himself which rarely occurred to the young American artist 
at that date. Mr. Smith’s scholars were numerous, but among them 
we do not learn that any adopted painting as a profession, except Mr. 
Agate and Thomas S. Cummings, the present Treasurer of the National 
Academy of Design. Mr. Stout, who has become favorably known for 
his models in plaster, was also a pupil of Mr. Smith’s. His other 
scholars were amateurs, or persons who very properly studied drawing 
as a necessary part of an accomplished education. While with Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Agate applied himself with great industry, and became a 
very careful and correct draughtsman, a qualification too much neglec- 
ted in the education of the present race of young artists. We cannot 
find that he attempted any original subject at this period, save a very 
spirited sketch of his friend Cummings, which is still preserved among 
his drawings. 

In the year 1825 he left Mr. Smith and entered as a pupil to S. F. 
B. Morse, who was then among the most prominent artists of this city, 
but who, like Fulton, has since laid aside the brush and conferred upon 
his country an enduring benefit in the invention of the Magnetic Tele- 
graph. Under Mr. Morse’s tuition he commenced the practice of oil 
painting, studying at the same time from the antique in the old Ameri- 
can Academy of Fine Arts. He employed himself chiefly in copying 

Mr. Morse’s pictures ; and such was his fidelity that few persons could 
designate the originals from the copies. 

About this time difficulties occurred between the artists of this city, 
who now form the National Academy of Design, and the American 
Academy of Fine Arts, whose location was in the old Alms House in 
the rear of the City Hall. It appears that the younger artists were in the 

habit of drawing from the casts in the antique room of the American 
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Academy, but instead of meeting with a liberal and accommodating 
spirit on the part of those who had charge of these rooms, they frequently 
had to wait at the doors, seeking in vain for admittance. On one occa- 
sion Mr. Agate and Mr. Cummings, finding the doors locked against them, 
returned home and had a petition drawn up, addressed to the Directors 
of the Academy, asking for the use of the directors’ room to pursue 
their studies during the winter evenings, they agreeing to furnish, at 
their own expense, the fuel and lights. While this paper was passing 
round among the artists for signatures, a suggestion was made by one of 
their number that they should form themselves into a club, meet at 
each other’s residences, and draw from such casts as each artist ‘might 
have in his studio. ‘This suggestion was adopted, and the petition to the 
directors abandoned. The initiation fee to this club was five dollars 
per annum, and the plan succeeded so well, and they found their num- 
ber increasing so fast, that it became inconvenient to entertain them at 
their respective dwellings, and accordingly application was made to the 
New-York Historical Society for the use of their room, which being 
readily granted, each member brought his casts to this room, and thus 
was laid the foundation of a new Academy instituted and managed eXx- 
clusively by the artists. In all these proceedings Mr. Agate, ‘though 
very young and still a pupil, took an active and zealous part. In the 
formation of the National Academy of Design, it was resolved to intrust 
its entire management to thirty professional artists, residents of the city, 
fifteen of whom were named and elected at once, and they were autho- 
rized to appoint fifteen others. Mr. Agate was one of the fifteen thus ap- 
pointed. 

In 1827 he left Mr. Morse and took rooms at No. 152 Broadway, 
where he established himself as an historical and portrait painter. In 
portrait painting he was unusually successful for so young an artist, 
and his works were spoken of as being cleverly colored and always 
faithful likenesses. 

The first exhibition of the National Academy of Design was held at 
the corner of Reade-street and Broadway, in May 1826 ; and it is worthy 
of remark that at that exhibition there were one hundred and twenty-two 
pictures exhibited, and the receipts so small that the artists had to submit to 
an assessment of seven dollars upon each member, at the close of the exhi- 
bition to meet its current expenses ; while now, eighteen years after, the 
number of pictures exhibited is rising of four hundred, and the income 
over the expenses, several thousands of dollars! To this first exhibition 
Mr. Agate sent four pictures, two of which were landscapes and two por- 
traits. At the second annual exhibition in 1827 he exhibited six pictures, 
all of which were portraits ; and in 1828 he exhibited eleven pictures, one 
of which, ‘a mother lamenting over her child,’ from a poem by Pickering, 
was a most excellent production, and placed the artist at once above the 
ordinary class of painters. Previous to this he had been painting por- 
traits merely ; and although several of these were full-lengths of chil- 
dren, where he had an opportunity to exhibit his knowledge and taste, 
yet it was not until this picture was exhibited that he displayed that fine 
imagination which placed him so much above the mere imitator of 
nature. The subject represents the corpse of a beautiful child, snatched 
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away in the moment of health, with its mother hanging over it with the 
most intense expression of grief, while by her side stands a little daugh- 
ter, too young to understand the loss she has sustained, but old enough 
to be touched with her mother’s suffering ; presenting at a glance one 
of those scenes of affliction which reaches and softens the heart of all 
who behold it. It was well drawn and carefully painted, and the ex- 
pression upon the countenances of the figures showed great observation 
on the part of the artist. We believe this painting is still in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Alfred T. Agate, a brother of the artist. In 1829 he had 
fifteen pictures in the exhibition, being a greater number than any artist 
exhibited that year, with the exception of those of Henry Inman: they 
were however all portraits but two; one a neat and spirited India-ink 
drawing of ‘a mother and child,’ and the other, ‘ children with fruit,’ to 
which was attached some lines written, it is believed, by the artist him- 
self. In 1830 he exhibited eight pictures, two of which were full- 
lengths of children, and in 1831, fourteen, among which was the ‘ dead 
child,’ a picture similar in character to his ‘ mother lamenting over her 
child.’ We have had an opportunity of examining this picture recently, 
and were curious to see whether the judgment formed by us thirteen 
years since would be confirmed by a reéxamination. It has faded a 
little in color, but the chasteness and simplicity of its arrangement, its 
careful finish, and touching expression, have had the same effect upon us 
as when it was first exhibited. In 1832 Mr. Agate exhibited but three 
pictures, and in 1833 also three, among which was ‘ Metamora,’ the 
first of his large paintings. Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, stood for the 
figure, which is drawn and designed with great boldness and vigor. The 
stern chief is represented at the moment when he says, he ‘owns no 
master, save that One who holds the sun in his right hand ; who rides on 
the dark storm, and who cannot lie.’ To be seen to advantage, such 
paintings should be hung in a large room, and at a distance from the 
spectator; but there are so few rooms in this country where works of 
this character can be located permanently, that it seems a waste of labor 
in our artists to undertake them. In 1834 another large work, called 
‘ Ugolino,’ was exhibited, together with a cabinet-size picture, ‘ the old 
oaken bucket,’ and two portraits. Ugolino is the most finished of his 
large paintings, and in color and effect is of great merit. Some of the 
critics at the time it was exhibited complained of the melo-dramatic at- 
titude of Ugolino ; but as George Jones, another actor, sat for it, we pre- 
sume this fault must be laid at his door, rather than that of the artist. 
The children however, clinging to the knees of their parent, and the boy 
weeping over the sufferings of his younger brother, form a group which 
in point of pathos we have rarely seen surpassed: the countenance of 
Ugolino exhibits his mental as well as bodily suffering, and realizes the 
sentiment: ‘I heard my sons (who were also confined with me) cry in 
their troubled sleep, and ask for bread.’ The ‘ old oaken bucket,’ taken 
from Woodworth’s poem, was perhaps the most popular picture he ever 
painted. It was rich and transparent in color, of a pleasing effect, and 
well drawn and composed. This picture remained for a long time in 
his rooms unsold. We believe it at last found a purchaser, and we 
congratulate the owner upon possessing a work of so much merit. 
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In the fall of 1834 he sailed for Havre, intending to spend the ensuing 
three years in Europe. After remaining a short time in Paris, he set 
out for Italy ; at Genoa he remained long enough to examine the fine 
collections of pictures which that city affords, which though not as 
numerous, are more choice than those of either Rome or Paris. On 
arriving at Florence he commenced copying a few pictures to fulfil orders 
which he took out with him, but the only one that he completed, as far 
as we can learn, was one from Raffaelle’s celebrated Medona Della 
Seggiola, which he finished for his friend and patron, James Boorman, 
Esq., of New-York. He assigned as a reason for not making more 
copies, that he thought his time could be much more profitably employed 
in drawing from the living models and making notes “and memoranda 
of the works of the old masters; and in this opinion he was undoubtedly 
correct, as almost every intelligent artist, after a short stay in Italy, comes 
to the same conclusion. It was his usual practice in studying old pic- 
tures to accompany his notes and remarks with a water-color sketch, 
from two to three inches in size. A practice which we would recom- 
mend to all artists visiting Italy, from the great benefit which they con- 
fer after they return home, in refreshing the memory with the charac- 
terestic features of those works. 

While at Florence his mind became strongly bent upon historical 
compositions, and he was full of enthusiasm for the highest style of the 
art. No exertions seemed to be too great, and for six months he labored 
with the greatest assiduity. In the midst of his studies he commenced 
a large picture, the subject of which was, ‘the first efforts of the Jesuit 
missionaries in converting the Indians,’ a most excellent subject for an 
historical painting of life-size. He had it nearly two-thirds painted, 
and was about rolling it up to finish it during the ensuing winter in 
Rome, when he was seized with a severe illness, arising out of his intense 
devotion to his studies. This picture, we are informed by one who saw 
it, Was exceedingly bold in composition and effeet, and would have been 
decidedly the best picture he ever painted, could he have remained 
abroad to fish it. We learn with regret that he never could be per- 
suaded afterward to touch it, and finally destroyed it, which was fre- 
quently the fate of many of his other works left in an unfinished state. 

It was originally his intention to have remained in Italy two years, 
and then spend the other year in visiting Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land ; but the loss of his health with the prostration of all his high hopes 
so affected him, that when his friends in Florence finally prevailed upon 
him to return to the United States, they did not expect he would live 
to make the voyage. He was however taken to Leghorn, and then em- 
barked in a vessel for New-York, at which place he arrived in the fall 
of 1835. It appears that the sea voyage proved beneficial, and partially 
restored his health. Had not, however, this misfortune befallen him, we 
confidently believe that Mr. Agate would have become one of the first 
among American painters. When we remember that nearly all of his 
large pictures were painted previous to his voyage to Europe, and painted 
too under those disadvantages which historical painters know are almost 
insurmountable in this country ; namely, the difficulty of getting life 
models, costumes, suitable apartments, ete. ; we may readily believe, 
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from what he did accomplish under all these disadvantages, how much 
he could have done in Florence or Rome, with every facility of the kind 
at hishand. With the loss of health he seemed to have lost that am- 
bition so essential to great effort; indeed we are persuaded he never 
sufficiently recovered from that attack to grapple with the difficulties 
which present themselves in painting large historical pictures. His 
lungs were evidently affected ; and we do not believe he ever after- 
ward saw a day that he was not troubled with the lingering effects of 
that illness. But such was the mildness of his disposition, and such his 
disinclination to alarm his friends, that he allowed no murmur or com- 
plaint to escape him, but submitted quietly to the lot that was assigned 
him, with a sure trust in that religious hope on which, through his whole 
life, he had been accustomed to place the fullest reliance. In the May 
exhibition of 1837, there were four pictures painted by him on its walls, 
the most attractive of which was ‘ Genevra,’ painted we presume while 
abroad, and while fresh from contemplating the works of the Flemish 
school: appended to this picture in the catalogue were the following 
lines: 


‘I’m weary of dancing now,’ she cried : 
‘Here tarry a moment; I’ll hide —I’ll hide! 
And, Lovell, be sure thou ’rt first to trace 
The clue to my secret lurking place.’ 

Away she ran; and her friends began 

Each tower to search, each nook to scan: 
And young Lovell cried, ‘Oh! where dost thou hide? 
I’m lonesome without thee, my own dear bride !’ 


It was painted of cabinet size, and had a remarkably brilliant and 
Rembrandt-like look. In color we think it surpasses his other pictures : 
the light flickering through a large Gothic window of stained glass at 
the top of the picture, gave it a peculiarly rich and happy effect. It was 
also more transparent and luminous than his former works, and was one 
of the most popular pictures in the exhibition. If we remember right 
it was afterward purchased by the committee of the Apollo Association, 
and distributed among the subscribers of that institution. In the same 
exhibition was another of his productions styled ‘ The Devil’s Deacon :’ 
of this we have a very faint recollection. In 1838 he exhibited four 
portraits, and in 1839 three portraits, and an historical subject called 
‘Columbus and the Egg,’ which was well drawn and well composed, but 
not as happily colored as his former productions. In 1840 he exhibited 
two portraits, and was elected curator of the academy, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of William James Bennett. And during 
the same year, Mr. Richardson, the Scottish landscape-painter, who was 
a member of the council of the academy, being about to embark for 
Europe, Mr. Agate was also elected a member of the council. To 
the exhibition of 1841 he sent his picture of ‘ Curist, the Good Samari- 
tan,’ in which the Saviour is represented with the cup, pronouncing the 
words, ‘ Drink ye all of this, for this is my blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for you.’ In 1842 he appeared with another large pic- 
ture, ‘ The Ascension,’ a work which, if he had had time to finish, would 
have been one of the best of his productions; but having commenced it 
late in the season, and being anxious to have it ready for exhibition, he 
did not devote that time and labor upon it necessary to make it a finished 
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picture. The subject however was well conceived, the grouping skil- 
fully managed, and the expression of a majority of the figures very ap- 
propriate. In 1843 he exhibited but one portrait, and the last he ever 
sent to the academy. During the last winter, (1843 and *44,) an asso- 
ciation of artists was formed for the purpose of improving themselves in 
designing original subjects. Although but two hours in each evening 
were allowed for making the sketch, and the artists all confined to illus- 
trating the same subject, the productions of this society were of a very 
interesting character. Mr. Agate was a member of the association, 
and his sketches exhibited the same elevation of thought, purity of de- 
sign, and boldness of composition, that distinguish all his other works. 
We have seen one of his $ketches, produced at one of these meetings, 
and cannot refrain from describing it. The subject given out was ‘a 
hard case ;’? and among the various illustrations of this idea, Mr. Agate 
represented a husband returning to his family in a state of intoxication. 
The mother sits at the table, with two interesting little children, parta- 
king of a scanty repast, when the father enters. He has a basket, con- 
taining the fatal bottle, on his arm; his clothes tattered and torn, his hat 
beaten in, and a segar in his mouth; exhibiting the coarse beastliness 
of a man lost to reason and all sense of delicacy. He has upset a chair, 
and the little family is thrown into grief and mourning by the condition 
of that parent, who, by the laws and customs of society, is denominated 
their guardian-lord and master. The composition and effect, although 
but a sketch, is excellent; and had the artist lived, and been prevailed 
upon to finish it in oil, it would have been a very interesting and instruc- 
tive picture. In the same winter he was elected a member of another 
association, composed of some of the most distinguished artists and lite- 
rary men of this city, and which is so difficult of access that among 
several gentlemen proposed as members during the winter, he alone was 
elected. It was attending a meeting of this latter association, in the 
upper part of the city, during a very stormy night in February last, 
that he took a severe cold, which brought on his old disease, and threw 
him again on a sick bed. He recovered sufficiently to proceed to the 
residence of his mother at Sparta, where he became a confirmed inva- 
lid, and lingered until about the beginning of May, when he expired, in 
the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

His death cast a gloom over the feelings of the artists; and at a meet- 
ing of the members of the National Academy of Design, convened for 
this purpose, resolutions were passed testifying their respect for his 
memory, and sympathizing with his friends in the loss they had sus- 
tained. . 

Touching the character of Mr. Agate, we feel a pride in exhibiting it as 
a model of a truly pure and virtuous man. He possessed mildness of dis- 
position, application to study, a capacity to learn and judge, and a desire 
to. win the esteem of all men. Indeed, we do not believe he ever had an 
enemy, or was ever jealous of another’s success. A single man, always 
in his studio, with no disposition to indulge in extravagant pleasures, he 
became independent of that pinching feeling of want which so fre- 
quently mars the destiny of men of genius. Ever anxious to acquire 
knowledge, and never satisfied with what he had accomplished, he was 
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not ashamed to be seen among the veriest tyros in the arts, drawing 
from the antique as if he had just commenced his studies. An enthu- 
siastic lover of the profession which he had adopted, and shrinkingly 
diffident of his own merits, he was ever willing to receive advice, even 
from those who were not equal to himself in ability, and who were far 
behind him in knowledge and experience. While curator of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, by his mild and conciliatory deportment, 
his readiness to impart instruction, and constant attention to his duties, 
he obtained the respect of the students, and was regarded by them with 
an affection and fondness that is rarely evinced toward one who occu- 
pies a position of such a trying and difficult character. 

As a member of one of the most respectable religious societies of this 
city, by his exemplary life and uniform observance of the duties which 
it required of him, he not only won the esteem of his Christian brethren, 
but attached to himself many valuable friends, who sincerely and deeply 
deplored his early death. 

In his younger days he occasionally tried his skill in poetry, and most 
of the lines inserted from time to time in the catalogues of the academy, 
in illustration of the subjects of his own pictures, are believed to be 
from his own pen. | 

As an artist, he had a vivid imagination, a correct eye, and a good 
knowledge of drawing, composition, and effect. His works, perhaps, 
sometimes exhibit a want of finish, as if he had been impatient in their 
completion ; and sometimes there may be observed a latitude in por- 
traying the subject not always in accordance with good taste ; but this, 
we think, arose from a disinclination to be restricted to the time and 
place of the scene which he had chosen for his pencil. 

His occasional remarks upon distinguished works of art, showed great 
observation and matured judgment; and his opinions of the works of 
his contemporaries, though rarely given unless sought for, displayed an 
impartiality and fairness, of the most honorable character. 

He believed that painting was not merely an ornamental art; that it 
had higher and nobler objects in view ; that it could be made the instru- 
ment to instruct the mind, to refine the feelings, and elevate the charac- 
ter; and entertaining such sentiments, he brought the strongest powers 
of his intellect to bear upon every thing he undertook. He was of 
opinion that artists should appeal through their works to the understand- 
ing of men; that mind should have precedence of mere skill and man- 
ner; that simple imitations of what is called nature, without aiming at 
that which awakens a responsive feeling in the heart, ought to be viewed 
in no other light than as a curious display of human dexterity, which 
can be exercised with equal success in any of the mechanical arts. 

To reach this high order of painting he strove with unremitting indus- 
try ; and although his hand may not have been able to execute all that his 
imagination conceived, yet his works bear the impress of a mind that 
has thought long and deeply upon what it was doing; and if he is not 
ranked hereafter among the first of painters, he will be remembered for 
his efforts to preserve the noble art to which he was devoted, from all 


contaminations of a false or pernicious character. don 
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‘On various funeral monuments of the ancients, Death is represented as a beautiful youth leaning 
on an inverted torch, in the attidude of repose, his wings folded and his feet crossed.’ 


I. 


Deatu ! with thy folded wings and slumbrous eye, 

Sweet seraph, hail ! 

Thou lean’st on Life’s unflaming torch; yet why 
Before thee should we quail ? 

Sleep’s sadder brother, oh! how truly called! 
Kind soother of our care ; 

Who at thy noiseless step should be appalled ? 

There is no terror there ! 


TI. 




























I would not go with thee unto the grave ; 
Not there —not there ! 
Thou tak’st the spirit hands immortal gave 
Unto a home more fair: 
Angel of mercy sent us from the skies 
To free the weary clay, 
On the hushed face thy hallowed impress lies, 
Taking grief’s lines away ! 


Itt. 


Yet chide we not the mourner’s flowing tears 
O’er loved one’s rest ; 

Each broken tie, lost bliss of many years, 
Her knoweth best: 

And while so beautiful the sleep of death, 
The fond, fond heart 

Broods o’er the form so void of quick’ning breath, 

Unwilling thence to part! 


vi. 


















It is a sorrow when the dear one goes 
Forth from our stricken breast ; 

What though he ’scapeth clouds of earthly woes, 

. He was our heart’s own guest: 

i Oh! meet it is the eye should grow more dim, 

| The lip forget its smile, 

Though Memory chaunt with softened tone her hymn, 

And Grief’s excess beguile. 






Vv. ° 






To me be ever thus a seraph seen, 
O Death, with slumbrous eye ! 

Near my last couch, upon Life’s dim torch lean, 
And “neath thy wings Ill lie: 

Thy beauteous wings to shield me as I sleep, 
Thy calm, pale face 

To look in kindness upon those who weep 
Around my resting-place ! 





Bosion, ( Mass.,) April, 1844. 


Witrram W. Monranp. 


A Legend of Spain. 


a’ PASSE A GSE 


FROM A LEGEND OF THE SUBJUGATION OF SPAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SEETCH-BOOK. 


Arter the capture of Merida, as recorded in the last chapter, Muza 
ben Nozier gave a grand banquet to his captains and distinguished war- 
riors in that magnificent city. At this martial feast were many Arab 
cavaliers who had been present in various battles ; and they vied with 
each other in recounting the daring enterprises in which they had been 
engaged, and the splendid triumphs they had witnessed. While they 
talked with ardor and exultation, Abdalasis, the son of Muza, alone kept 
silence, and sat with a dejected countenance. At length, when there 
was a pause, he turned to his father, and addressed him with modest 
earnestness. ‘ My lord and father,’ said he, ‘I blush to hear your war- 
riors recount the toils and dangers they have passed, while I have done 
nothing to entitle me to their companionship. When I return to Egypt, 
and present myself before the caliph, he will ask me of my services in 
Spain ; what battle I have gained; what town or castle I have taken. 
How shall I answer him? If you love me, then, as your son, give me 
a command ; intrust to me an enterprise; and let me acquire a name 
worthy to be mentioned among men.’ 

The eyes of Muza kindled with joy at finding Abdalasis thus ambi- 
tious of renown in arms. ‘Allah be praised ! exclaimed he ; ‘ the heart 
of my son is in the right place. It is becoming in youth to look upward 
and be aspiring. Thy desire, Abdalasis, shall be gratified.’ 

An opportunity at that very time presented itself, to prove the prowess 
and discretion of the youth. During the siege of Merida, the Christian 
troops which had taken refuge at Beja had reinforced themselves from 
Penaflor, and, suddenly returning, had presented themselves before the 
gates of the city of Seville. Certain of the Christian inhabitants threw 
open the gates and admitted them. The troops rushed to the alcazar, 
took it by surprise, and put many of the Moslem garrison to the sword : 
the residue made their escape and fled to the Arab camp before Merida, 
leaving Seville in the hands of the Christians. 

The veteran Muza, now that the siege of Merida was at an end, was 
meditating the recapture and punishment of Seville at the very time 
when Abdalasis addressed him. ‘ Behold, my son,’ exclaimed he, ‘ an 
enterprise worthy of thy ambition! ‘Take with thee all the troops thou 
hast brought from Africa ; reduce the city of Seville again to subjection, 
and plant thy standard upon its alcazar. But stop not there: carry 
thy conquering sword into the southern parts of Spain: thou wilt find | 
there a harvest of glory yet to be reaped.’ 

Abdalasis lost no time in departing upon this enterprise. He took 
with him Count Julian, Magued el Rumi, and the Bishop Oppas, that he 
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might benefit by their knowledge of the country. When he came in 
sight of the fair city of Seville, seated like a queen in the midst of its 
golden plain, with the Guadalquivir flowing beneath its walls, he gazed 
upon it with the admiration of a lover, and lamented in his soul that he 
had to visit it as an avenger. His troops, however, regarded it with 
wrathful eyes, thinking only of its rebellion and of the massacre of their 
countrymen in the alcazar. 

The principal people of the city had taken no part in this gallant but 
fruitless insurrection ; and now, when they beheld the army of Abdala- 
sis encamped upon the banks of the Guadalquivir, would fain have gone 
forth to make explanations, and intercede for mercy. The populace, 
however, forbade any one to leave the city, and barring the gates, pre- 
pared to defend themselves to the last. 

The place was attacked with resistless fury. The gates were soon 
burst open ; the Moslems rushed in, panting for revenge. They con- 
fined not their slaughter to the soldiery in the alcazar, but roamed 
through every street, confounding the innocent with the guilty in one 
bloody massacre ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that Abdalasis 
could at length succeed in staying their sanguinary career. 

The son of Muza proved himself as mild in conquest as he had been 
intrepid in assault. The moderation and benignity of his conduct 
soothed the terrors of the vanquished, and his wise precautions restored 
tranquillity. Having made proper regulations for the protection of the 
inhabitants, he left a strong garrison in the place to prevent any future 
insurrection, and then departed on the further prosecution of his enter- 

rise. 

' Wherever he went his arms were victorious; and his victories were 
always characterized by the same magnanimity. At length he arrived 
on the confines of that beautiful region comprising lofty and precipitous 
mountains and rich and delicious plains, afterwards known by the name 
of the kingdom of Murcia. All this part of the country was defended 
by the veteran Theodomir, who, by skilful management, had saved a 
remnant of his forces after the defeat on the banks of the Guadalete. 

Theodomir was a stanch warrior, but a wary and prudent man. He 
had experienced the folly of opposing the Arabs in open field, where 
their cavalry and armor gave them such superiority ; on their approach, 
therefore, he assembled all his people capable of bearing arms, and took 
possession of the cliffs and mountain passes. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘a simple 
goatherd, who can hurl down rocks and stones, is as good as a warrior 
armed in proof.’ In this way he checked and harassed the Moslem 
army in all its movements ; showering down missiles upon it from over- 
hanging precipices, and waylaying it in narrow and rugged defiles, 
where a few raw troops could make stand against a host. 

Theodomir was in a fair way to baffle his foes and oblige them to 
withdraw from his territories ; unfortunately, however, the wary vete- 
ran had two sons with him, young men of hot and heady valor, who con- 
sidered all this prudence of their father as savoring of cowardice, and 
who were anxious to try their prowess in the open field. ‘ What glory,’ 
said they, ‘is to be gained by destroying an enemy in this way, from 
the covert of rocks and thickets ?’ 
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‘You talk like young men,’ replied the veteran. ‘Glory is a prize 
one may fight for abroad, but safety is the object when the enemy is at 
the door.’ 

One day, however, the young men succeeded in drawing down their 
father into the plain. Abdalasis immediately seized on the opportunity 
and threw himself between the Goths and their mountain fastnesses. 
Theodomir saw too late the danger into which he was betrayed. ‘ What 
can our raw troops do,’ said he, ‘ against those squadrons of horse that 
move like castles? Let us make a rapid retreat to Orihuela, and defend 
ourselves from behind its walls.’ 

‘Father,’ said the eldest son, ‘ it is too late to retreat; remain here 
with the reserve, while my brother andI advance. Fear nothing; am 
not I your son, and would I not die to defend you ?’ 

‘In truth,’ replied the veteran, ‘I have my doubts whether you are 
my son. But if I remain here, and you should all be killed, where then 
would be my protection? Come,’ added he, turning to the second son, 
‘I trust that thou art virtually my son; let us hasten to retreat before it 
is too late.’ 

‘Father,’ replied the youngest, ‘I have not a doubt that I am honestly 
and thoroughly your son, and as such I honor you ; but I owe duty like- 
wise to my mother; and when I sallied to the war she gave me her 
blessing as long as I should act with valor, but her curse should I prove 
craven and fly the field. Fear nothing, father ; I will defend you while 
living, and even after you are dead. You shall never fail of an honor- 
able sepulture among your kindred. 

‘A pestilence on ye both,’ cried Theodomir, ‘ for a brace of misbegot- 
ten madmen! What care I, think ye, where ye lay my body when I 
am dead? One day’s existence in a hovel is worth an age of interment 
in a marble sepulchre. Come, my friends,’ said he, turning to his prin- 
cipal cavaliers, ‘let us leave these hot-headed striplings and make our 
retreat ; if we tarry any longer the enemy will be upon us.’ 

Upon this the cavaliers and proud hidalgoes drew up scornfully and 
tossed their heads: ‘ What do you see in us,’ said they, ‘ that you think 
we will show our backs to the enemy ? Forward! was ever the good 
old Gothic watchword, and with that will we live and die!’ 

While time was lost in these disputes, the Moslem army kept ad- 
vancing, until retreat was no longer practicable. The battle was tumul- 
tuous and bloody. Theodomir fought like a lion, but it was all in vain : 
he saw his two sons cut down, and the greater part of their rash com- 
panions, while his raw mountain troops fled in all directions. 

Seeing there was no longer any hope, he seized the bridle of a favorite 
page who was near him, and who was about spurring for the mountains. 
‘ Part not from me,’ said he, ‘ but do thou at least attend to my counsel, 
my son; and, of a truth, I believe thou art my son, for thou art the 
offspring of one of my handmaids who was kind unto me.’ And indeed 
the youth marvellously resembled him. Turning then the reins of his 
own steed, and giving him the spur, he fled amain from the field, fol- 


lowed by the page: nor did he stop until he arrived within the walls of 
Orihuela. . 


Ordering the gates to be barred and bolted, he prepared to receive the 
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enemy. ‘There were but few men in the city capable of bearing arms, 
most of the youth having fallen in the field. He caused the women, 
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therefore, to clothe themselves in male attire, to put on hats and helmets, 
to take long reeds in their hands instead of lances, and to cross their 
hair upon their chins in semblance of beards. With these troops he 
lined the walls and towers. 

It was about the hour of twilight that Abdalasis approached with his 
army, but he paused when he saw the walls so numerously garrisoned. 
Then Theodomir took a flag of truce in his hand, and put a herald’s 
tabard on the page, and they two sallied forth to capitulate, and were 
graciously received by Abdalasis. 

‘I come,’ said Theodomir, ‘on the behalf of the commander of this 
city, to treat for terms worthy of your magnanimity and of his dignity. 
You perceive that the city is capable of withstanding a long siege, but 
he is desirous of sparing the lives of his soldiers. Promise that the in- 
habitants shall be at liberty to depart unmolested with their property, 
and the city will be delivered up to you to-morrow morning without a 
blow ; otherwise we are prepared to fight until not a man be left.’ 

Abdalasis was well pleased to get so powerful a place upon such easy 
terms, but stipulated that the garrison should lay down their arms. ‘To 
this Theodomir readily assented ; with the exception, however, of the 
governor and his retinue, which was granted out of consideration for his 


dignity. 


The articles of capitulation were then drawn out ; and, when 


Abdalasis had affixed his nameeand seal, Theodomir took the pen and 
wrote his signature. ‘Behold in me,’ said he, ‘the governor of the 


city ! 


Abdalasis was pleased with the hardihood of the commander of the 
place in thus venturing personally into his power, and entertained the 
veteran with still greater honor. When Theodomir returned to the 
city, he made known the capitulation, and charged the inhabitants to 
pack up their effects during the night, and be ready to sally forth in the 


morning. 


At the dawn of day the gates were thrown open, and Abdalasis looked 
to see a great force issuing forth; but, to his surprise, beheld merely 
Theodomir and his page in battered armor, followed by a multitude of 
old men, women, and children. 

Abdalasis waited until the whole had come forth; then, turning to 
Theodomir, ‘ Where,’ cried he, ‘ are the soldiers whom I saw last eve- 
ning, lining the walls and towers ?’ 

‘Soldiers have I none,’ replied the veteran. ‘As to my garrison, 
behold it before you. With these women did I man my walls; and 
this, my page, is my herald, guard, and retinue.’ 

Upon this the Bishop Oppas and Count Julian exclaimed that the 
capitulation was a base fraud, and ought not to be complied with ; but 
Abdalasis relished the stratagem of the old soldier, and ordered that the 
stipulations of the treaty should be faithfully performed. Nay, so high 
an opinion did he conceive of the subtle wisdom of this commander, 
that he permitted him to remain in authority over the surrounding 
country, on his acknowledging allegiance and engaging to pay tribute 


to the caliph ; and all that part of Spain, comprising the beautiful pro- 
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vinces of Murcia and Valencia, was long after known by the Arabic 
name of its defender, and is still recorded in Arabian chronicles as 
‘The land of Tadmir.’ 

Having succeeded in subduing this rich and fruitful region, and 
having gained great renown for his generosity as well as valor, Abda- 
lasis returned with the chief part of his army to the city of Seville. 

When Muza ben Nozier had sent his son Abdalasis to subdue Seville, 
he departed for Toledo, to call Taric to account for his disobedience to 
his orders; for amidst all his own successes, the prosperous career of 
that commander preyed upon his mind. What can content the jealous 
and ambitious heart? As Muza passed through the land, towns and 
cities submitted to him without resistance ; he was lost in wonder at the 
riches of the country, and the noble monuments of art with which it 
was adorned: when he beheld the bridges, constructed in ancient times 
by the Romans, they seemed to him the work, not of men, but of genii. 
Yet all these admirable objects only made him repine the more, that he 
had not had the exclusive glory of invading and subduing the land ; 
and exasperated him the more against Taric, for having apparently en- 
deavored to monopolize the conquest. 

Taric heerd of his approach, and came forth to meet him at Talavera, 
accompanied by many of the most distinguished companions of his vic- 
tories, and with a train of horses and mules laden with spoils, with 
which he trusted to propitiate the favor of his commander. Their 
meeting took place on the banks of the rapid river Tietar, which rises 
in the mountains of Placencia, and throws itself intothe Tagus. Muza, 
in former days, while Tarie had acted as his subordinate and indefati- 
gable officer, had cherished and considered him as a second self; but 
now that he had started up to be a rival, he could not conceal his 
jealousy. When the veteran came into his presence, he regarded him 
for a moment with a stern and indignant aspect. ‘ Why hast thou dis- 
obeyed my orders ?’ said he. ‘I commanded thee to await my arrival 
with reinforcements, but thou hast rashly overrun the country, endan- 
gering the loss of our armies and the ruin of our cause.’ 

‘I have acted,’ replied Taric, ‘in such manner as I thought would 
best serve the cause of Islam; and in so doing I thought to fulfil the 
wishes of Muza. Whatever I have done has been as your servant. 
Behold your share, as commander-in-chief, of the spoils which I have 
collected.’ So saying, he produced an immense treasure in silver and 
gold, and costly stuffs, and precious stones, and spread it before Muza. 

The anger of the Arab commander was still more kindled at the 
sight of this booty, for it proved how splendid had been the victories of 
Taric ; but he restrained his wrath for the present, and they proceeded 
together in moody silence to Toledo. When he entered this royal city, 
however, and ascended to the ancient palace of the Gothic kings, and 
reflected that all this had been a scene of triumph to his rival, he could 
no longer repress his indignation. He demanded of Taric a strict ac- 
count of all the riches he had gathered in Spain, even of the presents 
he had reserved for the caliph; and, above all, he made him yield up 
his favorite trophy, the talismanic table of Solomon. When all this 
was done, he again upbraided him bitterly with his disobedience of 
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orders, and with the rashness of his conduct. ‘ What blind confidence 
in fortune hast thou shown,’ said he, ‘in overrunning such a country, 
and assailing such powerful cities with thy scanty force! What mad- 
ness, to venture every thing upon a desperate chance, when thou knewest 
I was coming with a force to make the victory secure! All thy success 
has been owing to mere luck, not to judgment nor generalship.’ 

He then bestowed high praises upon the other chieftains for their 
services in the cause of Islam; but they answered not a word, and their 
countenances were gloomy and discontented, for they felt the injustice 
done to their favorite leader. As to Taric, though his eye burned like 
fire, he kept his passion within bounds. ‘I have done the best I could 
to serve Gop and the caliph,’ said he, emphatically ; ‘my conscience 
acquits me, and I trust my sovereign will do the same.’ 

‘Perhaps he may,’ replied Muza bitterly ; ‘but, in the mean time, | 
cannot confide his interests to a desperado, who is heedless of orders 
and throws every thing at hazard. Such a general is unworthy to be 
intrusted with the fate of armies.’ 

So saying, he divested Taric of his command, and gave it to Magued 
the renegado. The gaunt Taric still maintained an air of stern com- 
posure. His only words were, ‘ The caliph will do me justice!’ Muza 
was so transported with passion at this laconic defiance that he ordered 
him to be thrown into prison, and even threatened his life. 

Upon this Magued el Rumi, though he had risen by the disgrace of 
Taric, had the generosity to speak out warmly in his favor. ‘ Consider,’ 
said he, to Muza, ‘what may be the consequences of this severity. 
Taric has many friends in the army ; his actions, too, have been signal 
and illustrious, and entitle him to the highest honors and rewards, instead 
of disgrace and imprisonment.’ 

The anger of Muza, however, was not to be appeased ; and he trusted 
to justify his measures by despatching missives to the caliph, complaining 
of the insubordination of Taric, and his rash and headlong conduct. 
The result proved the wisdom of the caution given by Magued. In the 
course of a little while Muza received a humiliating letter from the 
caliph, ordering him to restore Taric to the command of the soldiers 
‘whom he had so gloriously conducted ;’ and not to render useless ‘ one 
of the best swords in Islam !’ 

It is thus the envious man brings humiliation and reproach upon him- 
self, in endeavoring to degrade a meritorious rival. When the tidings 
came of the justice rendered by the caliph to the merits of the veteran, 
there was general joy throughout the army ; and Muza read, in the 
smiling countenances of every one around him, a severe censure upon 
his conduct. He concealed, however, his deep humiliation, and affected 
to obey the orders of his sovereign with great alacrity; he released 
Taric from prison, feasted him at his own table, and then publicly re- 
placed him at the head of his troops. The army received its favorite 
veteran with shouts of joy, and celebrated with rejoicings the reconcili- 
ation of the commanders: but the shouts of the soldiery were abhorrent 
to the ears of Muza. 

The dissensions, which for a time had distracted the conquering army, 
being appeased, and the Arabian generals being apparently once more 
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reconciled, Muza, as commander-in-chief, proceeded to complete the 
enterprise by subjugating the northern parts of Spain. The same expe- 
ditious mode of conquest that had been sagaciously adopted by Taric 
was still pursued. The troops were lightly armed, and freed from every 
superfluous incumbrance. Each horseman, beside his arms, carried a 
small sack of provisions, a copper vessel in which to cook them, and a 
skin which served him for surcoat and for bed. The infantry carried 
nothing but their arms. To each regiment or squadron was allowed a 
limited number of sumpter mules and attendants; barely enough to 
carry their necessary baggage and supplies: nothing was permitted that 
could needlessly diminish the number of fighting men, delay their rapid 
movements, or consume their provisions. Strict orders were again 
issued, prohibiting, on pain of death, all plunder excepting the camp of 
an enemy, or cities given up to pillage. 

The armies now took their several lines of march. That under 
Taric departed toward the north-east ; beating up the country toward 
the source of the Tagus, traversing the chain of Iberian or Arragonian 
mountains, and pouring down into the plains and valleys watered by the 
Ebro. It was wonderful to see, in so brief a space of time, such a 
vast and difficult country penetrated and subdued; and the invading 
army, like an inundating flood, pouring its streams into the most remote 
recesses. 

While Taric was thus sweeping the country to the north-east, Muza 
departed in an opposite direction ; yet purposing to meet him, and to 
join their forces in the north. Bending his course westwardly, he made 
a circuit behind the mountains, and then, advancing into the open 
country, displayed his banners before Salamanca, which surrendered 
without resistance. From hence he continued on toward Astorga, re- 
ceiving the terrified submission of the land; then turning up the valley 
of the Douro, he ascended the course of that famous river toward the 
east ; crossed the Sierra de Moncayo, and, arriving on the banks of the 
Ebro, marched down along its stream, until he approached the strong 
city of Saragossa, the citadel of all that part of Spain. In this place 
had taken refuge many of the most valiant of the Gothic warriors ; the 
remnants of armies, and fugitives from conquered cities. It was one of 
the last rallying points of the land. When Muza arrived, Taric had 
already been for some time before the place, laying close siege: the 
inhabitants were pressed by famine, and had suffered great losses in re- 
peated combats; but there was a spirit and obstinacy in their resistance 
surpassing any thing that had yet been witnessed by the invaders. 

Muza now took command of the siege, and ordered a general assault 
upon the walls. The Moslems planted their scaling ladders, and mounted 
with their accustomed intrepidity, but were vigorously resisted ; nor 
could all their efforts obtain them a footing upon the battlements. While 
they were this assailing the walls, Count Julian ordered a heap of com- 
bustibles to be placed against one of the gates, and set on fire. The 
inhabitants attempted in vain from the barbican to extingush the flames. 
They burnt so fiercely, that in a little while the gate fell from the hinges. 
Count Julian galloped into the city mounted upon a powerful charger, 
himself and his steed all covered with mail. He was followed by three 
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hundred of his partisans, and supported by Magued, the renegado, with 
a troop of horse. 

The inhabitants disputed every street and public square ; they made 
barriers of dead bodies, fighting behind these ramparts of their slaugh- 
tered countrymen. Every window and roof was filled with combatants : 
the very women and children joined in the desperate fight, throwing 
down stones and missiles of all kinds, and scalding water, upon the 
enemy. 

The battle raged until the hour of vespers, when the principal inha- 
bitants held a parley, and capitulated for a surrender. Muza had been 
incensed at their obstinate resistance, which had cost the lives of so 
many of his soldiers ; he knew also that in the city were collected the 
riches of many of the towns of eastern Spain. He demanded, there- 
fore, beside the usual terms, a heavy sum to be paid down by the citizens, 
called the contribution of blood; as by this they redeemed themselves 
from the edge of the sword. ‘The people were obliged to comply. They 
collected all the jewels of their richest families, and all the ornaments 
of their temples, and laid them at the feet of Muza; and placed in his 
power many of their noblest youths as hostages. A strong garrison 
was then appointed ; and thus the fierce city of Saragossa was subdued 
to the yoke of the conqueror. 

The Arab generals pursued their conquests even to the foot of the 
Pyrenees: Taric then descended along the course of the Ebro, and con- 
tinued along the Mediterranean coast; subduing the famous city of 
Valencia, with its rich and beautiful domains, and carrying the success 
of his arms even to Denia. 

Muza undertook with his host a wider range of conquest. He over- 
came the cities of Barcelona, Gerona, and others that lay on the skirts 
of the eastern mountains: then crossing into the land of the Franks, he 
captured the city of Narbonne ; in a temple of which he found seven 
equestrian images of silver, which he brought off as trophies of his 
victory. Returning into Spain, he scoured its northern regions along 
Gallicia and the Asturias; passed triumphantly through Lusitania, and 
arrived once more in Andalusia, covered with laurels, and enriched with 
immense spoils. Thus was completed the subjugation of unhappy Spain. 
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Sranp1nG all lonely by the spirit-sea, 
Across its waste of waters looks she soul, 
Unheeded round it tides tumultuous roll, 
While anxiously it watcheth, if there be 
Hid by the dreamy haze, far, far a-lee, 
Truth’s snowy pinnace, last faint hope to save : 
Do its fair sails now gleam upon the wave ? 
Oh! come no stars to bid these shadows flee ? 
Hope on, and wait! Though but the sea-gull’s wing, 
Glancing through foam and spray, false semblance bring, 
Look onward still! When storms to calm are lain, 
When moons wane slowly from the golden heaven, 
Some clear young morn that glad sight shall be given ; 
*T will come !—and ye Two melt on white wings o’er the main! 
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‘Tur Nortu-American Review. No.CXXIV. July, 1844. Boston: Or1s, Broapers anp Com- 
PANY. New-York: C.S. Francis. 


Tus is a very excellent number of our oldest and most authentic Review. It opens 
with an article upon ‘ The Morals, Manners, and Poetry of England,’ which is full of pal- 
pable hits and pungent facts, that serve as a keen retort to the paper upon ‘ American Poets 
and Poetry,’ in a late number of the Foreign Quarterly Review. A pretty sort of people 
are the English, to inveigh against the cruelty, brutality, ignorance, and lack of literature 
and taste of the Americans! If our readers are desirous to see with what an especial 
good grace charges of this description come from the other side of the water, we commend 
to their attentive perusal the article to which we have alluded, and which we greatly regret 
we have not space to take up in detail. We shall probably advert to it more at length 
hereafter. ‘DanreL WexzsTER as an Author’ is the second paper. It is a clear and forcible 
vindication of our great statesman’s claim to be held as one among the most eminent 
authors of our country, whose spoken works are infinitely superior to the labors of many 
among us who have a wide reputation for writing books. The next article, upon ‘The 
Life, Voyages, and Exploits of Admiral Sir Francis Drake,’ we have not found leisure 
to peruse. Justice is rendered in the succeeding paper to Mr. Sparks’ popular and very 
valuable ‘ Library of American Biography ;’ and the review of the works of Rev. Sripnry 
Smrtu, which follows it, is copious and satisfactory. The two ensuing papers are upon 
the ‘ Life and Writings of H. R. CLEAVELAND, and Norton’s Evidences of the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels.’ ‘The Longevity of Trees’ is an admirable article ; abounding in 
interesting facts, written in a pleasing style, and evincing in the writer both a thorough 
love and knowledge of his subject. The ninth article embraces a review of ‘The Literary 
Remains of the late Wittis GayLorp Crark.’ Of the ‘ Ollapodiana’ papers, the re- 
viewer among other things remarks: ‘ They are written in a free and flowing style, merry 
and sad by turns, now in the sunshine and now in the shade, but always with an under- 
current of deep feeling, in which there are no impurities. Occasionally poems are intro- 
duced, showing the taste and graceful power of the author, and the habitual tendency of 
his mind toward the beautiful. The whole tone of his mind is highly poetical, and his 
thoughts continually flow into rhythm if not into rhyme.’ After illustrating his praise by 
quotation, the reviewer closes as follows: ‘ All Mr. CLarx’s friends (and few men have 
had more or warmer ones) will welcome this volume, as a mirror of his mind, of his quaint- 
ness, his humor,-his pathos, his easy, careless manner, and above all, of his gentle, hu- 
mane, and generous heart.’ It may not be amiss to remark, that the prose and poetical 
writings here spoken of are now complete, in numbers or bound volumes, and may be ob- 
tained, by booksellers and others, of the publishers, Messrs. Burcess, SrrincER AND Com- 
PANY, corner of Broadway and Ann-street. The new publishers of the ‘ North-American,’ 
we are glad to perceive, sustain with credit their own department of the work. 
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Tt AND ASHORE: OR THE ADVENTURES OF Mites WALLINGFoRD. By the author of ‘The 
Pilot: ‘Red Rover,’ ‘The Two Admirals,’ etc. In two volumes. pp. 504. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished by the Author. 


WE read these volumes of our eminent novelist through, ‘ from title-page to colophon,’ 
at three sittings; and we rose from their perusal with the consciousness of having been 
greatly entertained, instructed and amused. The author, in the person of Mites Wat- 
LINGFORD, is necessarily, we may suppose, more or less autobiographical. It is impossible 
not to see, that the various pictures of ocean life, and sketches of perilous adventure, which 
are interspersed throughout the work, are veritable transcripts of real scenes. ‘There is a 
spirit, a nature about them, which affirm their truth. Of these, as we read, we selected 
several for insertion; until at length, when we sat down to render justice to the volumes, 
we began to experience what the French term Vembarras des richesses, the embarrassment 
of riches. We found we had pencilled the glowing narrative of the escape of the ship 
‘ John’ from the rocks of Madagascar; the awful scene with the Delaware-river oarsmen ; 
the capital story of the negro Neb’s warlike demonstration on board the ‘Tigris; the en- 
gagement between the Crisis and La Dame de Nantes; two of WaLLINGForD’s adven- 
tures in London; no less than four admirable illustrations (taken from the story of affection 
interwoven in the narrative) of the truth of the poet’s line ‘that the course of true love 
never did run smooth ;’ together with sundry sententious passages, in which the writer had 
indulged in trenchant satire upon the faults and follies, local or general, of American cha- 
racter and habits. Of all the extracts thus marked for insertion, we can only find space for 
a description of the novel exploit of ‘ Ned,’ and two or taree other brief passages. Wat- 
LINGFORD, it should be premised in order to understand the first named ruse de guerre, is in 
the main-top of the American vessel, watching the movements of a hostile Frenchman, 


while Neb, a negro, under the captain’s orders, has filled a small ship’s-engine with boil- 
ing water from the coppers: 


‘As soon as all was ready, the captain sternly ordered silence. By this time the brig was near 
enough to hail. I could see her decks quite plainly, and they were filled with men. I counted her 
guns too, and ascertained she had but ten, all of which seemed to be lighter than our own. One cir- 
cumstance that I observed, however, was suspicious. ‘ Her forecastle was crowded with men who ap- 
peared to be crouching behind the bulwarks, as if anxious to conceal their presence from the eyes of 
those in the Tigris. I had a mind to jump on a back-stay and slip down on deck, to let this threaten- 
ing appearance be known; but I had heard some sayings touching the imperative duty of remaining 
at quarters in face of the enemy, and I did not like to desert my station. Tyros have always exag- 
gerated notions both of their rights and their duties, and I had not escaped the weakness. Still I 
think some credit is due for the alternative adopted. During the whole voyage I had keptareck .- 
ing, and paper and pencil were always in my pocket, in readiness to catch a moment to finish a day’s 
work. I wrote as follows on a piece of paper, therefore, as fast as possible, and dropped the billet on 
the quarter deck, by enclosing a copper in the scrawl, cents then being in their infancy. I had merely 
written ‘The brig’s forecastle is tilled with armed men, hid behind the bulwarks!’ Captain Digges 
heard the fall of the copper, and looking up — nothing takes an officer’s eyes aloft quicker than to find 
any thing coming out of a top— he saw me pointing to the paper. I was rewarded for this liberty 
by an approving nod. Captain Digges read what I had written, and I soon observed Neb and the 
cook filling the engine with boiling water. This job was no sooner done than a good place was selec- 
ted on the quarter-deck for this singular implement of war, and then a hail came from the brig : 

‘Vat zat sheep is?’ demanded some one from the brig : 

‘The Tigris of Philadelphia, from Calcutta home. What brig is that 2 

‘ La Folte—corsair Francais, From vair you come? 

‘From Calcutta. And where are you from? 

‘Gaudaloupe. Vair you go, eh”? My 

. Philadelphia. Do not luff so near me; some accident may happen.’ 

‘Vat you call ‘accident ?”? Can nevair hear, eh? Iwill come tout prés.’ 

‘Give us a wider berth I tell you! Here is your jib-boom nearly foul of my mizzen-rigging.’ 

‘Vat mean zat bert’ vidair? eh? Allons mes enfants; c’est le moment !” 

‘Luff a little, and keep his spar clear,’ cried our captain. ‘Squirt away, Neb, and let us see what 
you can do!’ 

The engine made a movement just as the French began to run out on their bowsprit, and, by the 
time six or eight were on the heel of the jib-boom, they were met by the hissing hot stream, which took 
them en eichelon, as it might be, fairly raking the whole line. The effect was instantaneous. Physi- 
cal nature cannot stand excessive heat, unless particularly well supplied with skin; and the three 

leading Frenchmen, finding retreat impossible, dropped incontinently into the sea, preferring cold 
water to hot—the chances of drowning to the certainty of being scalded. I believe all three were 
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.aved by their companions in-board, but I will not vouch for the fact. The remainder of the intended 
boarders, having the bowsprit before them, scrambled back upon the brig’s forecastle as well as they 
could; betraying, by the random way in which their hands flew about, that they had a perfect con- 
sciousness how much they left their rear exposed on the retreat. A hearty laugh was heard in all 
parts of the Tigris, and the brig, putting her helm hard up, wore round like a top, as if she were 
scalded herself.’ 


This amusing incident, the author informs us in a note, actually occurred in the war of 
1798. Here is a picture of the North-River side of New-York, in 1797, when it had not 
more than fifty thousand inhabitants; when ‘the theatre’ was in John-street, and a lion 


was kept in a cage, quite out of town, near where Chatham-Square now is, lest his roar- 
ing should disturb the people : 


‘New-York, in that day, and on the Hudson side of the town, commenced a short distance above 
Duane-street. Between Greenwich, as the little hamlet around the State-Prison was called, and the 
town proper, was an interval of a mile and a half of open fields, dotted here and there with country- 
houses. Much of this space was in broken hilis, and a few piles of lumber lay along the shores. St. 
John’s church had no existence, and most of the ground in its vicinity was a low swamp. As we gli- 
ded along the wharves, we caught sight of the first market I had then ever seen — such proofs of an 
advanced civilization not having yét made their way into the villages of the interior. It was called 
‘The Bear,’ from the circumstance that the first meat ever exposed for sale in it was of that animal ; 
but the appellation has disappeared before the intellectual refinement of these later times — the name 
of the soldier and statesman, WASHINGTON, having fairly supplanted that of the bear! Whether this 
great moral improvement was brought about by the Philosophical Society, or the Historical Society, 
or ‘The Merchants,’ or the Aldermen of New-York, I have never ascertained. If the latter, one can- 
not but admire their disinterested modesty in conferring this notable honor on the Father of his Coun- 
try, inasmuch as all can see that there never has been a period when their own. board has not pos- 
sessed distinguished members, every way.qualified to act as god-fathers to the most illustrious mar- 
kets of the republic. But Manhattan,in the way of taste, has never had justice done it. So profound 
is its admiration for all the higher qualities, that Franklin and Fulton have each a market to himself, 
in addition to this bestowed on WASHINGTON. Doubtless there would have been Newton Market, and 
Socrates Market, and Solomon Market, but for the patriotism of the town, which has forbidden it from 
going out of the hemisphere in quest of names to illustrate. Bacon Market would doubtless have 
been too equivocal to be tolerated, under any circumstances. Thea Bacon was a rogue, though a 
philosopher, and markets are always appropriated to honest people. At all events, I am rejoiced the 
reproach of having a market called ‘The Bear’ has been taken away, as it was tacitly admitting our 
living near, if not absolutely in, the woods.’ 


There is something of the argumentum ad crumenam in the annexed suggestion. Speak- 


ing of the depredations by Great-Britain upon American trade during the war, our author 
remarks : 


‘ Sue drove us into a war by the effects of her orders in council and paper blockades, and compelled 
us to expend a hundred millions to set matters right. I should like to see the books balanced ; not by 
the devil, who equally instigated the robberies on the high seas, and the ‘suspension’ or ‘repudiation’ 
of the State debts; but by the Great Accountant who keeps a record of all our deeds of this nature, 
whether it be to make money by means of cruising ships, or cruising scrip. It is true, these rovers 
encountered very differently-looking victims in the first place ; but it is a somewhat trite remark, that 
the aggregate of human beings is pretty mtich the same in all situations. There were widows and 
orphans as much connected with the condemnation of prizes, as with the prices of condemned stock ; 
and I do not see that fravid is any worse when carried on by scriveners and clerks with quills behind 
their ears, than when carried on by gentlemen wearing cocked hats, and carrying swords by their 
sides. On the whole, I am farfrom certain that the account-current of honesty is not slightly — hon- 
esty very slightly leavens either transaction —in favor of the non-paying States; as men do some- 
times borrow with good intentions, and fail from inability, to pay; whereas, in the whole course of 


my experience, I never knew a captor of a ship who intended to give back any of the prize-money, if 
he could help it.’ 


We are glad to encounter the following rebuke of that species of low cunning in adroit 
dishonesty, which passes under the designation of ‘ Yankee trick :’ 


‘YanxEe trick! This phrase, so often carelessly used, has probably done a great deal of harm in 
this country. The young and ambitious — there are all sorts of ambition, and among others, that of 
being a rogue; asa proof of which, one daily hears people call envy, jealousy, covetousness, avarice, 
and half of the meaner vices, ambition — the young and ambitious then, of this country, too often think 
to do a good thing, that shall have some of the peculiar merit of a certain other good thing that they 
have heard laughed at and applauded under this designation. I can account in no other manner for 
the great and increasing number of ‘ Yankee tricks’ that are of daily occurrence among us. Among 
other improvements in taste, not to say in morals, that might be introduced into the American press, 
would be the omission of the histories of these rare inventions.’ 


An amusing mistake is very pleasantly related in the following passage. We have seen 
many persons as astonished as Mr. Marsxe at the idea of a gentleman sitting upon the 
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box with a negro ‘ tiger,’ as if the latter were the person who was being driven out to take 
the air: 











‘Our mate made a violent attack on the liveries. He protested it was indecent to put a ‘hired man’ in 
acocked hat. I had some notions of the habits of the great world through books, and some little learned 
by observation and listening ; but Marble scouted at most of my explanations. He put his own construc- 
tion on every thing he saw; and I have often thought, since, could the publishers of travels have had 
the benefit of his blunders, how many would have profited by them. Gentlemen were just then be- 
ginning to drive their own coaches; and I remember, in a particular instance, an ultra in the new 
mode had actually put his coachman in the inside, while he occupied the dickey in person. Such a 
gross violation of the proprieties was unusual, even in London; but there sat Jehu, in all the dignity 
of cotton-lace, plush, and a cocked hat. Marble took it into his head that this man was the king, and 
no reasoning of mine could persuade him to the contrary, In vain I pointed out to him a hundred 
similar dignitaries, in the proper exercise of their vocation, on the hammer-cloths; he cared not a 
straw ; this was not showing him one inside; and a gentleman inside of a carriage, who wore so fine 
a coat, and a cocked hat in the bargain, could be nothing less than some dignitary of the empire; and 
why not the king! Absurd as all this will seem, I have known mistakes, connected with the workings 
of our own institutions, almost as great, made by theorists from Europe.’ 


The following remarks in relation to the loss of the President steamer proceed from one 
whose judgment and experience render them worthy of more than common attention : 


‘THERE is no doubt that well-constructed steamers are safer craft, the danger from fire excepted, 
than the ordinary ship, except in very heavy weather. With an ordinary gale they can contend with 
sufficient power; but, it is an unfortunate consequence of their construction, that exactly asthe dan- 
ger increases their power of meeting it diminishes. In avery heavy swell, one cannot venture to re- 
sort to a strong head of steam, since one wheel may be nearly out of water, while the other is sub- 
merged, and thus endanger the machinery. Now, the great length of these vessels renders it difficult 
to keep them up to the wind, or head to sea, the safest of all positions for a vessel in heavy weather, 
while it exposes them to the additional risk of having the water break aboard them near the waist, in 
running dead before it. Ina word, I suppose a steamer difficult to be kept out of the trough, in 
very heavy weather; and no vessel can be sufe in the trough of the seas under such circumstances; 
one of great length less so than others. This is true, however, only in reference to those steamers 
which carry the old-fashioned wheel; Erricsson’s screw and Hunter’s submerged wheels rendering 
steam-ships, in my poor judgment, the safest craft in the world.’ 





We take our leave of these volumes, with the expression of a single complaint. It was 
cruel in the author to leave the final history of the loveliest heroine in the work to be re- 
vealed hereafter. We have only to add, that if Mr. WaLLINGForD doesn’t in the end 
marry Lucy HarpinecE, he will be very improperly treated by his historian. This is a con- 
summation devoutly wished for in the sequel to the present narrative. 





CoMMERCE OF THE PRAIRIES: OR THE JOURNAL OF A Santa Fe Traper: during eight Expe- 
ditions across the Great Western Prairies, and a Residence of nearly nine years in Northern 
Mexico, Illustrated with Maps and Engravings. By JoszerpH Greece. In two volumes. pp. 638. 
New-York: Henry G. LanGuey, 8 Astor-House. 





THERE is a physiogomy in books as in men; and when we first opened upon the large- 
type pages, good paper, and striking engravings, of these two handsome volumes, we 
augured well of them; nor has the attentive perusal of the work at all disappointed our ex- 
pectations. Mr. Grece informs us that being for some months previous to 1831 afflicted 
with a wasting illness, his physicians, as a last resort, recommended him to take a trip 
across the prairies, and in the change of air and of habits which such an adventure would 
involve, to seek that health which they had failed to restore. He followed their advice, 
by joining one of those spring caravans which were annually starting from the United 
States for Santa Fé. The effects of this journey were to reéstablish our author’s health, 
and to beget in him an irresistible passion for prairie-life. Accordingly, at the conclusion 
of the season which followed his first trip, he became interested as a proprietor in the Santa 
Fé trade,and continued to be so for the eight ensuing years. During the whole of these 
periods, he crossed the prairies eight different times ; and save the time spent in travelling, 
the greater part of the nine years were passed in Northern Mexico. Having thus been 
actively engaged and largely interested in the commerce of that country, and across the 
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prairies, for so long a period, Mr. Greee had opportunities of observation superior to those 
enjoyed by any writers who have preceded him. No attempt has heretofore been made to 
present any full account of the origin of the Santa Fé trade and modes of conducting it; 
nor of the early history and present condition of the people of New-Mexico; nor of the 
Indian tribes by which the wild and unclaimed regions of that department are inhabited. 
Most of the facts also, presented in the writer’s sketch of the natural history of the prairies, 
and of the Indian tribes who inhabit them, are now published for the first time. He has 
not entered, in short, to any extent upon grounds which have already been occupied by 
other travellers. The work has been prepared chiefly from a journal, in which the author 
was careful to preserve memoranda of his observations while engaged in the Santa Fé 
trade, without however any purpose of publication. In addition to this, every opportunity 
was embraced of procuring authentic information through others upon such matters as were 
beyond the sphere of the writer’s own observation. We perceive that Captain Marryat’s 
‘Monsieur VioLeT’ has made free with Mr. Grece as with Mr. Kenpa.u, by copying 
without acknowledgment certain of his published letters upon the history and condition of 
the Santa Fé trade, etc. The style of our author is simple and unpretending. The inci- 
dents, and objects described, he had the good sense to perceive, were abundantly interest- 
ing in themselves, and required no ‘ overlaying with words’ to produce a decided impres- 
sion. The work is illustrated by several spirited engravings on steel and wood, and by 
more faithful maps of the regions described than have hitherto been published. We take 
pleasure in warmly commending volumes so creditable to American enterprise and Ameri- 
can literature to the favor of the public. 


EXCURSION THROUGH THE Stave Srates: from Washington on the Potomac to the Frontier of 
Mexico: with Sketches of — Manners and ea Notices. By G. H. FeatHEerston- 
HAUGH. In one pamphlet-volume. pp. 168. New-York: Harper AND BRoTHERs. 


Mr. FEATHERSTONHAUGH might have saved himself the trouble of writing his long expla- 
natory and apologetic preface, wherein he sets forth what he terms the ‘ reasons’ why he has 
thought fit to contribute his share of misrepresentation and abuse of the manners and customs 
of Americans. Fortunately, while he was acquiring a knowledge of us, we were also acquir- 
ing such a knowledge of him, that any thing he might write, to aid in supplying the home 
demand for detraction, must needs be considered as unworthy of serious refutation, and 
scarcely indeed of any notice whatsoever. His domestic career ; his tergiversations in and 
out of office ; his unfaithfulness to one government and his sycophancy to another; these 
are matters in the history of our‘ United States’ Geologist,’ which are familiar to many 
persons in this country. Here is a very good synopsis of his book: 


‘PrrvatTe character is assailed without so much as the cover of a mere initial ; | pe conversa- 


tions are detailed, which were evidently intended to go no farther than the bounds of that fireside, the 
hospitality of which should have rendered them sacred. And all this too as the mere sauce-piquante 
to a book, the great staple of which is a dull and dry and hard detail of geological statistics, the aggre- 
gation of many years stumping among rocks and stones, at the expense of a government, which, while 
it was deriving no kind of benefit from the labors of its employée, was enab ~<—— to lay up a fund 
upon which to draw thereafter, for the detraction and abuse of itself. - - + THe omnibus in which 
our geologist, his wife, and ‘my son’ are carried from Barnum’s in Baltimore, to the railroad station, is 
dirty; the driver has a ‘characteristic twang’ to his voice; the rest of the passengers are ‘ unshaven, 
ere looking fellows;’ one of them has the misfortune to be a hump-back, a personal pecu- 
liarity which renders him very distasteful to the refined senses of our traveller; a mistake arises as 
to the settlement of fare, and the agent of the i coach is ‘ obstinate,’ and ‘insolent,’ and a ‘ cheat ;’ 
the remarkable pass of the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry is no great things; at the warm springs of Vir- 
ginia, the ladies were ‘ queer looking,’ some of them had, and some of them had not ‘ tournures,’ 
which were ‘corsetted up in all sorts of ways, and their hair dressed in every ible form.’ The 
men, of course, chewed, and smoked, and stared, and spat; the waiters were dirty, and impudent, 
and black ; the landlord was a great dancer; and farther on, at White Sulphur Springs, every bed- 
room being full, there was no room for any more, aheinous offence in the eyes of our ee grum- 
bler, his wife, and ‘my son.’ The le there were generally ‘ ill dressed, vulgar looking fellows ;’ 
milk was scarce; the kitchen was dark and cavernous, and the cooks looked like Cyclops; at dinner 
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the company bolted their food like hounds in a kennel, and some of them seeing the author ‘ curious 
about rocks and shells,’ called him doctor, others dubbed him colonel, and as a general rule, the 
* blackys’ called him judge ! ! And so, and in such an amiable spirit, our ‘author makes the whole tour 
across the Alleganies, through the Western States, up the Ohio, across the country to Arkansas, up the 
Red River, back again to the Mississippi, down to New-Orleans, through the Creek Nation to Augusta 
in Georgia, to Charleston in South Carolina, through the gold region of North Carolina and Virginia, 
back to the seat of the National Government and the principal theatre of his great professional 


services.’ 

We have had sufficient knowledge in this country of those blustering ‘ complainants,’ 
whom Mr. Cooper describes as ‘ persons who talk large, drink deep, and have a lofty dis- 
dain for every thing in the country, though it is very certain they are in better company 
where they are, than they have ever seen at home ;’ and their comments, adverse or other- 
Wise, upon us and ours, have come to be estimated at precisely what they are worth. 


ba A PassaGE: on Lire In a Linger. Published for the Benefit of Young Travellers. By 
C.F: B. New-York: JouN ALLEN, office of the KNICKERBOCKER. 


~ Preruaps in nine cases out of ten, the gravest fault that could be‘ alleged against a 
book, in these days of ‘ literary tradesmen,’ would be, that there was too much of it; 
the tendency to over-write being glaringly apparent. Not so, however, with the little 
pamphlet-volume before us. There is not half enough of it ; for being full of lively, graphic 
pictures, and replete with a sly humor, one does not like so soon to arrive at its end. But 
the writer tells his whole story, we suppose ; certainly in such a way, that it is easy to see 
he relates nothing but actual occurrences. We have a shrewd guess at the author; and 
our readers may safely take our word for it, that the little volume will better repay perusal 
than any work ‘ of its size’ which they have encountered for a twelvemonth. The hard- 
ships and perils which sailors suffer, that others may comfortably ‘go down to the sea in ships, 
are here well set forth ; and in the person of our author they seem to have been endured 
with a philosophical independence. Here is a pleasant description of the captain of the 
first vessel in which the writer undertook to return from Liverpool to New-York: ‘ Unlike 
all the other American ships in the dock, she was a very shabby, disorderly-looking, craft ; 
her rigging all hanging in bights, points and gaskets flying from her yards, and her sides 
and bulwarks stained with iron rust, she looked as though she had been fitted out by the 
parish. Her decks were in confusion, and her mates looked like any thing but sailors. I 
stepped on board and asked for the captain: the cook, a Chinaman, pointed him out to me 
standing upon the poop. He was a feeble little old man, dressed in a long snuff-colored 
surtout; his hands were incased in a pair of buckskin mittens, and he was trying to screen 
himself from the penetrating mist by holding a faded green cotton umbrella over his head. 
The ship, her master, and her crew, seemed made for each other.’ This miserable little 
captain (who was a tailor, that six months before had commanded a clothing-store in Phila- 
delphia,) when a slight storm subsequently arose, ‘ walked back and forth in front of the 
poop, with his hands behind him, looking pale and frightened, and every now and then 
called one of his mates to him, and asked him what he thought about it!’ It was plain 
enough that the captain thought it a very doubtful prospect. Some idea of the comfortable 
quarters which our sailor enjoyed on board this nice craft may be gathered from the 
following passages: ‘ The forecastle was a wretched hole. It was even with the ship’s deck, 
a mere shelter from the rain, called a top-gallant-forecastle. The berths were merely 
rough boards loosely nailed together, and as the chain-cables led directly through it, warmth 
and comfort were utter impossibilities, for the hause-holes would admit water in all wea- 
thers, when there was the least motion to the ship, and the bulk-head was too slight and 
ricketty to keep out the wind. It was not a very encouraging prospect for a winter's pas- 
sage across the Atlantic, particularly for me, as I had but a scant supply of sea-clothing ; 
yet I was not disheartened by it.’ But our space failsus. Buy the lively, gossiping booklet, 
(it costs but little more than nothing,) and confirm or reverse our judgment of its merits. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A FrienpLy RemMonstRANCE. — WE quote the following passage from the half-serious, 
half-jesting letter of an esteemed friend in the country, partly because of its pleasant man- 
ner, and partly that our readers may see how much we forfeit, in not being able to forego, 
even for a brief space, our never-ending, still-beginning labors for their entertainment: 
* Are you, or are you not the man,who some two months since made me a rash vow one 
morning, and straightway forgot it? Perhaps, Sir, you arethe man. Perhaps you will not 
deny it. Perhaps you did covenant in a solemn manner to make up the odd point of our 
triangle. Well, Sir, twice thirty suns have gone up and down these heavens, and the stars 
have wheeled about and turned about in a style which the remainder of forty-four shall 
not look upon again, but as yet it has not suited your pleasure to even show a hand upon 
your profound calculations touching that promise. It would be curious to learn whether the 
thought of us, after the tremendous energy of that vow, did not refict so far that it never 
found its way back again; or whether, like the bat, we may not have occasionally flitted 
across your vision, because there was nothing else afloat. But perhaps we are game that 
you will bag at your leisure. Perhaps we are to be warmed over, like a cold dinner! 
Thank you kindly ; but it is quite possible that we should decline the process. But think 
you we are disconcerted in the slightest degree? Certainly not; we are only profoundly 
indifferent. Why, Sir, these things are matters of nerve merely. How it would be with 
yourself in a like case, is another affair. As for instance: you visit the country in search 
of a tonic, and there learn what it is tomake a passion of trifles. There you sleep under 
a shingle roof, the warm rain pattering down all night, and brag to yourself that you are 
learning a trick or two that the world knows nothing of. Then you wake with the feeling 
that something new is going on. A tolerable world, after all. Then you go about whist- 
ling and chanting to yourself, for lo! of a sudden some things are beautiful, many are 
strange, very many are wonderful, and all are new and glorious beyond any thing you 
have dreamed of. You write your friends to that effect, as news-items, matters of informa- 
tion, actual discoveries. And now your heart opens, your chest expands, you grow a lift 
taller every day, and if you don’t embrace every body, it is because every body won’t let 
you. When, after leaping a hedge one morning, you come suddenly upon the young straw- 
berry-girl and kiss her unawares, why is n’t she vexed? Because she knows you could n’t 
help it. You are sorry, very sorry, but there was not the slightest design; it was one of 
those involuntary and rhapsodical movements that somehow could n’t be stopped till it was 
all over. Precisely because of this exuberance of heart, you now begin to think of old 
friends again, the distant, the faraway. They are dearerthanever. What wonders have 
you to tell them! What new worlds have rolled around to your vision! And now it 
« comes to pass that the mail-hour is the important time of day. How bright is that morning 

when, by careful estimate of time and distance, you are to receive the expectant letter! 


You hurry your breakfast, and go bounding through the fields, stopping occasionally to ag- 
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gravate the pleasure, and think over what you are to expect; the sly hits, the jokes, the 
eager questions, the infinite nothings of tremendous moment, the odd expressions, the name- 
less charm that shall be about it, though it contain only the signature of your friend. With 
what an indescribably happy manner you enter the office, elbowing your way through the 
crowd, and choking down your anticipations, lest your friends think you crazy, while now 
and then you steal a tip-toe look at the box that is to show you the chin and neatly-folded 
sheet which of all others is to be the crowning joy. Presently your parcels are thrown out, 
and dealing them over rapidly, you find the thick, dumpy letter, the business-letter, the half- 
sheet sealed with a wafer, and the member of congress, but the letter is not there. Then as 
by a sudden blow the world becomes dark to you, and with a confused brain, you steal away 
out of the hearing of others, to ask yourself what great event has happened, what earth- 
quake has swallowed up your promise of the morning? But blessings on old Father Time ! 
there are more mails to come. And so day after day, and week after week, you go the 
same round, wondering and inventing, chiding and forgiving, but hoping always, till at last, 
from sheer exhaustion, you calmly and deliberately write down that your friend is not your 
friend ; that he is an ass, a great goose, and he may go hang; you care nothing about him. 

‘ Now, Sir, how simply and ridiculously nervous is all that! You have then, the rheu- 
matic, the neuralgic, and almost the hysteric ‘ type ;’ all from a bad state of the nerves. You 
may think that I have been quoting from some recent experiences touching yourself; but, 
Sir, do n’t flatter yourself: we have done nothing of the kind. The man who has seen a fly 
die in a rotary manner will avoid any thing of a convulsive nature. But our gardens, and 
their occupants, those gentle-folk that seldom resent an unkindness though they wilt under 
it; they, Sir, have been on the look-out. There has been a tremendous vegetable effort 
among the potatoes, the peas, the early corn, and such like country gentlemen ; but the 
greedy things have drank more water than I shall carry them again. Our sun-flower has 
nearly twisted his neck off in looking for you; and our strawberries, the plump beauties, 
they too had their blush at your coming ; but they passed away after a little, and then we 
asked, how should we summer you in some sweet association, if you came not in time for 
raspberries? But they too have gone by ; and now, your name, that has been music tous, 
is so no longer. As if by common consent it has gradually gone out of use; and if any 
chance allusion is now and then made to its owner, it is in some round-about way that 
avoids the mention ofa name. Don’t imagine, Sir, that we look for you any more. Our 
candles have burned out in waiting, and every thing that brightened for awhile has fallen 
back into the ease and carelessness of country manners. The sheets that F —— had writ- 
ten over, the embroidered pages of ‘ L. G. C’s.,’ have long since been curled, whether into real 
or fancied flames, is no matter ; but they are gone, lamp-lighters and all; and though I blush 
at the thought, Iam not sorry that she has lost the trick of it. And so have gone the 
shouting feeling of the early morning, the swagger of the heart at the thought of a day that 
was to be so infinite in its pleasantries, so glorious in its happy nothings, and all from the 
arrival of one man; the mid-day speculation ; the look-outs of the afternoon ; the whispered 
queries and exclamations of that holiest time o’ night, the early evening; all these are past, 
and even our dreams have ceased to wonder at the why of your not coming. But, Sir, we 
shall not altogether deny you, even at this late day. You may come; that much is permit- 
ted ; but if you look for us at the outer edge, you shall not find us; nor at the garden-gate ; 
we shall not be there,even. We shall be ‘athome.’ You will knock, or ring the bell, as 
you please. Some one shall show you the way; but I will not promise that F —— shall 
rise at your entrance, or that her boy will not have unlearned the ‘ Ollapod’ that he has 
nearly choked himself to utter. No, Sir; you shall be tortured, and that too in an easy and 
pleasant manner, which you shall find impossible to resist. Your rooms, that have been 
darkened to the requisite coolness for these sultry days, shall be pleasant to you; the bobo- 
link shall sing for you; the wines shall sparkle to your satisfaction ; the pure air and bright 
sun shall be freely yours, to enjoy in your own way; and the waters that come down in 
thunder round about us may put you dreaming even at mid-day. Yet, there shall be some- 
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thing wanting ; something undesigned but inevitable ; not spoken, nor whispered, nor even 
hinted at; which shall tell you, not less plainly than the hand-writing on the wall, that 
you have tried too long the patience of your friends.’ 


Tue Great BERKSHIRE JuBILEE. — WE were about inditing a paragraph in reference 
to this approaching festival, something of which our readers have doubtless heard, through 
a public notice in the daily journals, signed by Messrs. Bryant, Dewry, Sepewick, and 
other metropolitan ‘ Berkshires,’ when the following eloquent communication, from an es- 
teemed correspondent, resident in the very heart of the Berkshire district, was placed in 
our hands. We,welcome it with cordial good will, and commend it as cordially to the atten- 
tion and affections of our readers: ‘THERE may be some persons so ignorant, as not to 
know that the Great Berxksuire Festiva is to take place on the twenty-second and 
twenty-third days of the present August. We say there may be such persons, but they cer- 
tainly do not belong to our county. Here, every body knows it, and every body is ‘ lotting’ 
upon it, from the boys who play ball under the elm-tree to the oldest man intown. Village 
folk and country folk, the daughter of the Squire and the farmers daughter, the weary 
laborers at the loom, and the hale tillers of the mountain soil, are all on the tip-toe of expec- 
tation and preparation for this unwonted gathering of children to their mother-land. Far 
back in the hill-towns, too far for the ta els to foot it, there is 1 either horse nor wagon to 
be engaged for that day, either for love or money. Every body means to go, and every 
body is getting ready. To the store-keeper at the corner, and to the mantua-makers, the 
prospect of it has brought a golden harvest ; for many a bright dollar, laid by for a rainy 
day, has gone for ribbons and silks to furnish meet garniture for the festival. 

‘ A stranger, passing through our county, might smile at all this stir of expectation, and 
regarding our jubilee as an ordinary holiday only, set us down as a people so very rustic 
that we know nothing of the frequent festivals which the world keeps. But it is not so. 
Once indeed, before the Great Western Rail-road broke its way through our mountain bar- 
riers, we might have been called a rustic people. But now, why our very dairy-maids send 
their morning churnings to Boston, and our young ploughmen talk with as much familiarity 
of stock in the market as they do of stock in the barn. And then for festival days, 
though we are in little too direct a descent from the old Puritans to care much about 
Christmas or New Year’s, who has not heard of the annual Berkshire Fair, the oldest 
and most famous agricultural anniversary of the whole country; of the glorious Fourth of 
July in Berkshire ; of Berkshire Thanksgivings, observed with scrupulous exactness ac- 
cording to olden forms ? 

‘ It is not in this that the reason is to be found for all these stirring sounds of preparation 
for the Berkshire jubilee. ‘The old man bowed upon his staff, and the grand-daughter 
who leads him along the path, have achord which vibrates in common between them, as 
they converse about the coming day, other than that which regularly-returning festivals 
excite. It is that chord which is found every where, among all the sons and daughters of 
men, linking them together as a brotherhood in this world, and binding them firmly to 
another : it is the reiinion of friends. The mother’s eye is moistened in the expectation of 
clasping to her bosom again her long-absent son, and the heart of the ruddy-cheek’d moun- 
tain lass bounds joyfully in the hope of greeting once more under the old roof-tree the play- 
mate of her childhood. Every class participates in this; the poor and the rich, the grave 
and the gay; and there is not a village or hamlet, nay there is scarcely a cottage or home- 
stead, in the whole county, where hearts are not glad in prospect of welcoming home the 
loved ones of other days. 

‘In Pittsfield, which for its central location and ease of access has been selected as the 
place of the gathering, every body is astir. Usually we are the most quiet people in the 
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world ; but now, what with the unwonted preparations on foot, the meetings of citizens and 

committees of citizens, and the voluminous correspondence carried on between the mana- 
gers in town and the managers here, all our sobriety is turned upside down; every body 
has a hand in the matter, and every body is running to keep ahead of the progress of 
events. Generally every thing goes on smoothly enough: now and then, indeed, some 
burly old publican, snuffing at some fancied innovation upon established customs, will 
bolt out of the path ; but a few kind words soon bring him into humor again, and he har- 
nesses to the work. 

‘Not only in Pittsfield, but all over the county, has prevailed this same unanimity in 
forwarding arrangements for the jubilee. One cannot but notice with pleasure how 
readily old prejudices are surmounted, when the better feelings of the heart are called into 
action. In former times Pittsfield held but a subordinate place, and being still in the gristle 
of its prosperity, and having withal a ‘ Mind-your-concerns and-I-will-mind-mine’ sort of 
an air, was considered by the gentle-folk of the county as well enough in its way indeed, 
but then a little plebeian, and not to be treated with too much familiarity. As the young 
town grew into fairer proportions, and began to make a respectable appearance for itself, 
this feeling gradually died away, until with a new generation Pittsfield began to be con- 
sidered, as it really was, the leading town of the county. There are those, however, 
relics of a former age, who still look upon its pretensions to respectability as something 
parvenu ; and some very excellent spinsters,even to this day, though they admit it to be a 
very well-behaved village in its way, can never be persuaded that it has the true stamp of 
gentility about it, or that it is quite up to the established standard of refinement. 

‘To the honor of all our county-folk be it said, however, that in preparation for the ju- 
bilee, every spark of jealousy has been extinguished. No sooner was Pittsfield named for 
the place of holding the festival, than all classes in all parts of Berkshire lent a hand to speed 
iton. Our minister did not indeed, preach about it, nor did our deacons mention it in the 
conference ; but our minister did head the committee of arrangements, and nobody was 
more active than one of our deacons in helping every thing forward. All the old men 
came together and counselled, and all the young men went forward and worked. The 
ladies gave their influence and aid, and cheered it on by their smiles ; the lawyers talked 
of it to their clients, and the physicians to their patients ; the school-master harangued 
of it to his boys ; the poets wrote of it in’song; and the fair authoress of Berkshire immor- 
talized itin story. 

‘ In all the preparations for the jubilee, nothing strikes one more pleasantly than the good 
taste which has prevailed throughout the whole. There has been no striving after what 
is always unattainable in the country; no aping of city festivals; no mawkish sensitive- 
ness, lest there should be a falling below a city standard. We are a country people ; and 
so far from being ashamed of the appellation, or abashed by the side of city-folk, we are 
willing to set our Berkshire villages, whether in education, in refinement, or in wealth, in 
contrast with any commercial metropolis inthe country. Our jubilee is to be throughout 
a country festival ; the welcome we shall give our guests a hearty country welcome. They 
will be mostly our own county-boys, or better still, our own courity-girls, grown to the 
stature of men and women indeed, but still the same boys and girls in heart who left us 
years ago for the wide world, and ate now to return on a visit to the old homestead 
firesides. 

‘ The President of our college, himself born and bred in Berkshire, a noble specimen of 
what a country boy can be at home, is to give the public welcome. What that welcome 
will be, those who have known his heart or his intellect need not be told. To others of 
our county sons and daughters; to Spencer, Bryant and Dewey, to SepGwick 
and Bacon, rumor assigns other distinguished parts, enough at least to insure a literary 
banquet for hosts and guests during the days of the gathering. Evéry house is made ready 
for the reception of friends from abroad, and with the exception of the dinner of the second 
day, the festivities are intended to be eminently social. That dinner also is in character 
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with the rest, saving only that it is to be prepared by a distinguished caterer from our me- 
tropolis ; the place selected for it, the old cantonment-grounds, being unsurpassed in rural 
quiet and beauty. 

‘It is not however for the festivities of the jubilee, nor yet for the sake of greeting old 
acquaintances and neighbors alone, that we wish our friends to visit us. The boys of Berk- 
shire grew up in the midst of a natural scenery unsurpassed for its various beauty, and we 
wish them to gaze again upon those objects from which they first learned to love the works 
of the Great Architect. Old Graylock, which stands as a watch-tower at our northern 
boundary ; the Hoosac and Taughannoc ranges of mountains which shut us in from the 
world without ; the quiet, brook-murmuring Housatonic, with its banks of green hills and 
greener meadows ; the dashing waters of Bish-bash ; the winding roads, and thrifty home- 
steads, and steepled churches ; all are here, nearly all as they used to be when the oldest 
of those who will visit us sought another home. Our broad placid lakes are here, mirroring 
from their clear depths the sunlight and starlight; and our trout-streams too, so beautiful 
as you trace them far up among the mountains, now’ brawling along some rocky ravine, and 
now spreading into clear lirtpid pools, that even the gray-haired angler’s eye might brighten, 
as he threw his line across the breezy blue of their wrinkled surface. The same blue sky 
will bend above them, and the same mother earth spread out beneath ; now alas! holding 
in her embrace the mortal part of friends and loved ones, making her all the dearer. 

‘The old cemeteries are where they used to be, unencroached upon by the crushing foot 
of Innovation. There is not a visitant to our jubilee who might not read in the burial- 
place of his native town the names of nearly all who were familiar to him in boyhood 
for our population does not change, except in the successive changes of generations, and 
we bury our dead, not to forget them, but to perpetuate their memories for the example of 
our children. ‘The pastor and his flock, the lawyer and his clients ; the village doctor, the 
venerable deacon ; the sheriff, who in more than a quarter of a century became so identified . 
with his office, that upon his decease it seemed almost desecration to appoint another to 
his place ; the generous landlord ; the justice, the school-master, the leader of the village- 
choir; all the last generation, saving a few gray-haired lingerers, sleep quietly in the 
church-yard.* This permanence of population is one of the beautiful features of New- 
England. The children watch over their fathers’ graves, as they did over their fathers; 
then sleep beside them ; so that in all our burial-places you can trace back the generations, 
from son to sire, until you find the grave and history of the first settler of the town. 

‘ This feature in the New-England character gives us an individuality, which, however 
it may be laughed at abroad, is most beautiful at home. You may know a Yankee every 
where because he has a home, while the origin of the metropolites and cosmopolites one 
meets all over the world is as doubtful as the stormy petrel’s. Never a Yankee boy yet, 
whether he were a millionaire in a southern city, or a trapper on the Rocky Mountains, 
failed to be known by his Yankee peculiarities, or ceased to make his Yankee birth-place 
foremost in his estimation. To a Yankee absentee or a Yankee denizen nothing is like 
New-England, and nothing is as good. The schools, the colleges, the forms of religious 
worship, the customs of life, the habits of thought and feeling, are equalled by none other; 
and wherever he goes, the native of New-England is never content, until existing forms 
have been supplied by the better ones he learned to love in boyhood. It is this feeling, 
common without exception to every son of New-England, that has ziven rise to our Berk- 
shire Jubilee. It is the same feeling which will give it a zest above every other festival, 
It is not the commemoration of any long-passed-event ; not the observance of any religious 
or national holiday; but the simple return of long-absent children to the rural scenes and 
social enjoyments of home. Home affections, the strongest and best affections of our nature, 
which, unlike all others, increasing as we grow older, bind the tired wanderer to his birth- 


** Our Burial-Place,’ written by Miss Sapawrcr for this Magazine, contained an admirable sketch 
of this place of sepulture. 
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place with cords not to be broken, will draw many far distant absentees to our gathering. 
We have alluded to the former seclusion of Berkshire county from the great world 
around it. This is emphatically true. Hemmed in on one side by that long barrier of 
mountains which divides the waters of the Housatonic from those of the Connecticut, and 
on the other by the great natural boundaries between Massachusetts and New-York, less 
has been known of Berkshire county, until within the last few years, than probably of any 
other portion of New-England. And yet in its arable soil, its natural scenery, and its 
social refinement, Berkshire is unsurpassed. Both in soil and cultivation, the whole 
valley is really the garden of the Bay State. Day after day, as the traveller journeys 
slowly through the county, he will find farm joined to farm, each vieing with the other in 
fertility, and a succession of comfortable homesteads and thriving hamlets, and neat 
white villages, not surpassed by the oldest settlements of the sea-board. On every water- 
fall stands an ever-busy manufactory ; sometimes clustering its little dwellings around it in 
a deep narrow glen, sometimes extending them in a long narrow street on the edge of the 
steep mountain forest. The uplifted arm of Labor, honest, thriftful labor, meets his eye 
every where, in the paper-mill, and grist-mill, and saw-mill, and planing-mill, and turning- 
mill ; in the excavated lime-kiln and the deep marble-quarry ; by the roaring fire of the 
iron-furnace, and the heavy clank of the trip-hammer. 

‘ An agreeable style of architecture, although one wonders that it is so, obtains very 
generally through the whole county. It is of a strange composite order, made up of the 
old puritan palace, as the British soldiers named the great double-parallelogram buildings 
around Boston, and of the steep-roofed gable-end Dutch domiciles of the last century. 
There is a neatness however about the whole, an air of home-bred comfort within and of 
thrift and independence pervading every thing without; sothat one forgets all the architec- 
tural incongruities in the substantial excellence of the dwellings. 

Berkshire county bears a strong resemblance in its natural scenery to the western parts 
of North-Carolina. The mountain sides and outlines are less ragged, and the deep green 
of the pastures and meadows throws over the former an air of beauty, which is always 
missed at the south ; but in the towt-ensemble, in the scaurs and seams and bold headlands 
among the hills, there is a strong affinity between Buncombe county and Berkshire. Which- 
ever may be the most beautiful, it is certain that each in its way could hardly be surpassed. 
At certain seasons of the year there are points of beauty about Berkshire which it would 
be difficult to equal. The drive from Pittsfield to Williamstown, on the old road, affords 
at any season of the year a variety of mountain scenery which is indescribably fine ; but 
in the autumn; when the forest foliage is just changing, and the mellow sunlight is sleeping 
on tints gorgeous and brilliant as sun-set hues, it is worth a voyage across the Atlantic ! 
At the colleges also in Williamstown, the mountain scenery is commanding, and in some 
parts of the neighborhood magnificent; the hills rising and swelling around you like 
huge ocean-billows. In truth, the mountain scenery in every portion of Western Massa- 
chusetts is well worth the seeing, and is really far more beautiful and grand than much in 
other portions of the world that has been celebrated in song and story. 

‘Mingled among our mountains are our ponds — lakes they would be called every where 
out of New-England— which are spread out here and there over the valley. You cannot 
miss them, go whichever way you will; and there js not one which has not its own peculiar 
attractions, to compensate you for a visit. In the minds of the people they are all indi- 
vidualized, all dear. We love them as we love our mountains, or rather with a gentler 
love, as the sisters of our mountains. They are all beautiful ; some lying in the bosom of 
hills where scarcely a tree grows, and some surrounded with dark Norway forests, whose 
solitudes are wild and beautiful as though human foot had never broken them. For them 
all there is an affection cherished, sc connected with the associations of boyhood and man- 
hood, that the heart is linked to them by bonds which nothing but death can break. To 
select any one of them as most deserving, would be impossible ; for like sister graces each 
in its own way has charms which are unrivalled. Hoosac, Unkamunk, Taughannuc, 
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Pontoosuc ; Mellville Pond, West Pond, Long Pond, and: Pike Pond; each one has its 
admirers, and each one in its way is perfect. Just below Pontoosuc, far enough to make 
the hum of industry fall pleasantly on the ear, is one of our bustling manufactories, with its 
stirring life all around ; and yet you may thread the dells running far in and out among the. 
hill-banks all day, or muse under the shadow of the island-forests through the noontide, or 
lying listlessly as the boat rocks on the ripples, greet the rosy-fingered Morning as an old 
familiar friend, without seeing human face, or hearing human sound, unless it be the dis- 
tant laugh of children at the school-house, or the carol of some idle fisherman strolling 
along the shore. 

‘We have mentioned but very few of the thousand beautiful gifts which Nature has 
bestowed upon Berkshire, and yet have exceeded the bounds prescribed for a gossipping 
communication like this. Come and see us! You, Mr. Knicxersocxer, Dutchman 
though you be, and your readers, Dutchmen though they are, come one and all, and see us 
at the Jubilee! Come from the pent-up atmosphere of the city, and breathe the fresh 
mountain air of New-England! Come and see our beautiful lakes, our green fields, and 
our famous trout-brooks, leaping along in the bright sunshine! Above all, come and par- 
take of the generous hospitality of our people; and although your ancestors were sadly 
worsted *(here our friend’s manuscript is quite idlegible; beside, it’s no such thing; 
*t was n’t so ;) ‘ forget it all, in consideration of a hearty New-England welcome.’ x. ». ». 


More oF THE SEATSFIELDIANA: ADVERTISEMENT. — As many readers of the Knicx- 
ERBOCKER, in their vague ideas of the existence of a SEATSFIELD, have looked upon 
our ‘ SEATSFIELDIANA’ as apocryphal, the Proprietor of the Journal from which these 
notes are extracted, would respectfully insist upon their genuineness. He is aware that 
much of it may seem peurile, and that the minutie of conversation and manner might be 
abridged to advantage. For many of the opinions, and much of the criticism too, he is by 
no means willing to hold himself responsible. But he prefers to give in its simplicity, 
without curtailment or remodelling, the original memoranda, feeling assured that it is bet- 
ter, even at the risk of offending the few, to give as literal and close a talk-transcript as 
possible of the odditier-profundities, whims and vivacities, of so remarkable a man. We 
must look upon SEATSFIELD as the exponent of young America. He is not an individual, 
but the age; not a myth, but a broad fact. His mission is doubtless to represent the idea 
of the whole inner habit of man, as it is developed among us. The literature of the North; 
the generous chivalry of the South; the vast resources of the ‘Empire’ and ‘ Key-stone’ 
States; the lone star of Texas, and the grand and growing energies of the West; are all 
embodied in the fertile soul-grasp of SzatsFIELD. It is only this view of his genius that 
can excuse the apparent pettiness of some of our chroniclings. 


‘ ArrER refreshment, we smoked together upon the terrace, under the shade of a large 
linden-tree. Before us, at no great distance, I observed a tall statue, half concealed among 
some shrubbery. ‘ What statue is that?’ I inquired. 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ A poor figure of Hygeia. Priessnitz sent to Dresden for it, and paid a 
round sum too; but it looks as much like Dyspepsia or Consumption as the nymph of 
Health. : 

‘If we moderns now had the Grecian sentiment, we should canonize a new goddess. 
Surely we should have a ‘ Hydoria,’ to represent the divinity of water.’ 

SeaTsFIELD: ‘ Yes, Sir; and brandy-and-water too deserves 


‘ An apothedsis and rites divine.’ 


Yes, Sir; depend upon it, in those fond, simple days of old, when men adored what 
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they loved, and not a theory, not a formula, such a power as that of alcohol would not 
have been long without its temple — its delubrum. We should have an ode of Horacr’s 
beginning 


‘Eau de vie O divina!’ 


‘ Santa Cogniaca’ I do n’t think would have sounded badly i’ the calendar.’ 

Our conversation touching this statue led SzaTsFIELD to general observations upon art; 
and I took this opportunity to tow his talk, if I may so express myself, toward the subject of 
American art. ‘ It is astonishing what a race of sculptors we are breeding,’ said I. 

SEATSFIELD: ‘Not at all. I look upon them as the natural growth of a flourishing re- 
public as far advanced as ours in luxury and refinement. Sparta, it is true, did not produce 
a great race of artists; but the Spartans were boors, after all. Athens, as a republic, did 
much; but under her kings, she merely made good copies. The genius of republicanism, 
that is when it possesses any genius at all, is always original: it borrows from no one but 
Nature.’ 

‘ Do you consider any of our artists truly great ?” 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Unquestionably; the greatest, I look upon GREENOUGH’s WASHINGTON, 
for instance, which I saw in his studio at Florence, as worthy of the first and purest artistic 
age of the ancients.’ 

‘ How do you rate it, as compared with the Latcoon and Apollo?’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Far before both. As for the much-lauded Venus, ’tis beneath all compa- ° 
rison with GREENOUGH’s work. Why, Sir, the WasuineTon is the loftiest creation of the 
chisel. I do not say in point of execution and grace, but in grand utterance of inward soul- 
limning.’* 

* Do you think we have any other sculptors of equal merit ?’ 

SEaTSFIELD: ‘ Why, approaching to him—closgely approaching. Fisk’s eee of Mrs. 
Bascocx is a glorious thing.’ 

Here I was obliged to confess that I had never even heard of Fisx. 

SeatsFie.LpD: ‘ No, Sir, I’ll be sworn that very few of his countrymen have heard of 
him. That’s it, Sir: we are ignorant of our own-resources; we hunt for pearls abroad 
while we have diamond mines athome. Fisk, Sir, is none the less great for never having 
been heard of. How many people in Vermont have heard ofme? But the time will come, 
and very soon too, when taste will have become universal, and America will duly appre- 
eiate the labors of the high minds of the present generation. Did you ever take notice of 
the two statues which occupied the niches formerly —1 don’t know whether they stand 
there now or not— on the facade of the Tremont-Theatre, in Boston? ; 

‘Iremember them. ‘They are down now, the theatre having been sold to some speeula- 
ting deacons.’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Did you not admire them 2?” 

* I confess that I was never particularly struck with their beauty.’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘Was you not? Well, 1 can explain to you why. It must be from a de- 
ficiency of eye. ‘Those statues, Sir, though scarcely heeded by the passers-by, were models 
of art. I look upon them, Sir, as a test of a person’s ability to judge of sculpture. If you 
did not relish them, depend upon it, you lack the power of appreciating art. I consider 
them a test.. There must be a radical deficiency of the art-germ, if you were not struck 
with them.’ 

‘I never heard them spoken of as great productions.’ 

‘ SEATSFIELD: ‘Of course not. We, asa people, are deficient in the art-germ. I have 
even heard those figures laughed at. Sir, had the name of PRAXxITELEs been engraven on 
their base, people would have worshipped them.’ 


*1 am pleased to observe, and would note as a curious coincidence of criticism, in a late number 
of the ‘Democratic Review,’ that the Hon. A. H. Everzrtt is of the same opinion. 
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‘ But I admire the Laiicoon; I appreciate the Apollo; and the Antinous took me at first 
sight.’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ That may be: it was partly from having been taught to admire the draw- 
ings of them. You have doubtless educated yourself to look on those things as beautiful ; 
you know that they are so; you feel secure in admiring them, and they suit your expecta- 
tions: but you must be fundamentally wanting in the natural feeling for art. Pardon my 
freedom ; I do not say this in the slightest disparagement. Men of the greatest abilities and 
keenest faculties are often void of this delicate sense of the To xadov. Doctor Jonson 
had no ear for music, yet he loved the drone of a bag-pipe. His love for the bag-pipe was a 
fact per contra, yet it altered not the original principle that he had no ear for music. Many 
men are naturally ungifted with a talent for mathematics: they may learn the multiplica- 
tion-table, and acquire a little insight into algebra; yet the radical lack of the mathema- 
tical faculty does not the less remain. Now, your natural constitution: debars you from the 
true appreciation of excellence in sculpture.’ 

I was unwilling to admit this, for I really am fond of the Fine Arts, and felt a little net- 
tled at being held deficient in this point. I therefore endeavored to combat SEATSFIELD’s 
notion, by arguing that in mere matters of taste two men might not agree, though each 
might be equally sensible of the T'o xadov. 

SEaTSFIELD: ‘ No, Sir; a man whois dull to the sublimity of Brernoven, cannot truly 
relish BELLINI.’ ? 

‘I cannot agree with you. The Roman ladies dislike exceedingly the smell of a rose, 
yet they are excessively fond of perfumes. You might as justly say that the ladies of Rome 
had no noses.” 

SEATSFIELD: with energy: ‘ No, Sir; I would not say that they had no noses, anatomi- 
eally speaking; but I would say, Sir, and insist upon it, Sir, that they have d——d bad 
noses.” 

‘I will acknowledge then, that I have a bad taste; but I certainly am an admirer of a 
fine statue.’ 

SxaTSFIELD: ‘ You may think so, but it cannot be. Let me try you now by an archi- 
tectural test. Are you an admirer of the little Episcopal church in Cambridge ?” 

‘I must avow that I never could see in it the beauty of St. Peter’s, or the cathedral of 
Milan.’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘'Then I am sure —I am more convinced than ever — that you are deficient 
in eye. The Episcopal church has in it all the elementary esthetic principle that you can 
find in either of the edifices you have cited. Why is it then that you admire Saint Peter’s 
more? Superior size, Sir; height, carving, and gilding; that makes the difference. What 
is it that charms you in the duomo of Milan? The white marble, the tall steeple; not the 
development of the inward art-germ into the To xa\ov ; not the unfolding of the radical 
essence of grace in outward manifestation, all which you find clearly uttered in the little 
wooden chapel of Cambridge. But this is the way men judge. They think they are ad- 
miring the art-germ and they are admiring something else. A New-York citizen will tell 
you that the City-Hall is a finer building than the Park Theatre. Why? Because it is 
bigger ; because ’tis made of marble. But, Sir, the true votary of the To «adov, the ardent 
appreciator of that which is ssthetically conceived, would see in the plain wooden pile, 
in the modest stucco of the play-house, more true development of the inward principle of 
beauty than in the most gorgeous heap of Parian blocks, where the art-germ was poorly 
developed. Give me the cheap, unpretending pine edifices of my native land; the fair 
Tonic of Staten-Island’ the timber-temples of Poughkeepsie, and the clap-board simplicity 
of Cambridge-Port ‘of Bangor, before all your ‘ trabes Hymettie,’ or trabes Sing-Singie of 
vulgar architects.’ 

Here SEaTsFIELD paused ; and as he appeared as exhausted by talking as I was weary 
of contending with his singular opinions, I proposed to compound a cordwainer of Xeres, 
and we retired to the Schnapp-und-bier-haus, or bar-room of the establishment. 
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Gossip witH READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS. — It is a subject of great delectation 
to an Editor who loves his readers, that he is enabled (through the thoughtful attention of 
obliging correspondents) to present them with such daguerreotype transcripts from nature 
as the annexed welcome communication; doubly welcome, let us gratefully add, that 
its receipt lightens the labors and lessens the fervors of the summer solstice: ‘ Doubtless 
there is a cool time of life, when the question as to how much game we may have bagged, 
and whether it has been worthy of the chase, is one of some importance. We may live 
long enough to rejoice even at having failed in some particular run, or some close shot, that 
missed only by a hair’s breadth: and so also in other matters, there are those who live be- 
yond hope, and who for the first time begin to remember; and such generally look with a 
different eye upon the various ways in which they have attitudinized the great world ; and 
if they have lost all capacity for any farther attitude, are very apt to be struck with a cer- 
tain paralytic morality, and condemn in toto all matters of sport. . But up to this time of 
life, you will have remarked that excitement is the object of the sportsman. For myself, I 
confess that in matters of this sort, I think more of the quantum of agreeable sensation, no 
matter how produced, than the contents of my game-bag. In this sense, when being 
cajoled after fox-squirrels some five miles from Augustine, I found myself in the centre of a 
large rattle-snake patch, (the burrows being as thick as fiddler’s holes on the beach,) my 
sensations were quite as acute as though I had bagged my half-dozen squirrels ; and when 
still farther on, I mounted a high tumulus, discovered a new grave on the top, and saw a 
column of smoke rising close by, doubtless from some Indian encampment, the sport was 
complete. Indeed, I made no farther adventure in that direction. So also in duck-shoot- 
ing on the St. John’s; it is ten to one that you will not hit, or in case you do, that you will 
lose your game ; but if you are unaccustomed to the paddle, and while a mile and a half 
from shore, the wind comes on to blow, and a thick fog sweeps down the river, your efforts 
at getting ashore, remembering what point the wind hailed from, and steering by the roll of 
the sea, will be highly exhilarating. Mistaking a buzzard for a wild turkey is also very 
pleasant while it lasts; and when, as every body knows, there are very many who love 
dearly to be deceived, there is here a great opening, and always available. When my 
friend Harry brought down his buzzard, after a long chase, in a_swamp near St. Mary’s, 
he never suffered the fact to disturb his foregone enjoyment ; indeed his anticipations were so 
indelible that he still has an after-dinner account of the number of turkeys which he brought 
in on that occasion. Next to this, perhaps, I prefer marsh-hens, and for the locality the banks 
of the Altamaha. It is difficult tosay what your sensations are as you approach a marsh-hen. 
Standing at the edge of the grass, you hear her calling to you thirty yards off, and you 
start in pursuit. You know that she will not break her cover, but you may think it just 
possible that she may wait for you to scoop her up with your hat, as you remember of 
catching bumble-bees when a boy; but as you reach the spot you hear her calling again 
from another quarter, and are quite at liberty to speculate anew; and if in rambling about 
you sink suddenly waist-deep in the mud, and find the descent produce a more shocking 
than pleasurable emotion, there is always the pleasure of getting out again, and the marsh- 
hen is the most enticing of birds. The flamingo also has his attractions ; ditto the pelican, 
the parrot, and many other strange birds and beasts, common to low latitudes. The alliga- 
tor is too clumsy, too easy to hit, and too difficult to harm. He is only interesting to the 
anatomist, or the curious, who like to look at a terrible giving up of the ghost. But tothose 
who are on the look-out for new sensations, the above are tame and common-place. I 
take great pleasure therefore in recommending something quite original ; something which, 
in the way of elaborate excitements, I do not hesitate to say, is decidedly the nonpariel, 
the most exquisite of any thing yet discovered. I allude to shooting red squirrels with a 
lead-pistol, touched off with a sun-glass. You require for this purpose a walnut-grove, on 
a hill-side if possible, with a crooked rail-fence running through it; as many large rocks 
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scattered about as you may fancy ; a clean sod under foot, sprinkled with last year’s re- 
mains, and over head a sky that is spotless. If the morning is soft and warm, as it should 
be, to contrast strongly with your murderous design, you will find the grove very quiet, ex- 
cept. that as you enter and look around for your patch of sunshine, there may be a scam- 
pering among the leaves for a few moments; but after this, the woods about you are quite 
still, and amid the slumberous noises that seem to exhale from the landscape with the 
morning dew, the cock-crow from the distant farm-house is distinct and effortless as the 
babble of the neighboring brook. Not a sound round about that is rough or labored in the 
slightest degree. If the bull on the hill-side should undertake to roar, he would finish like 
an interrupted sneeze, with a vowel sound, and forego his ferocity. But in about five min- 
utes, if you are quite motionless, there will be a very sudden and fierce ‘ Chur-r-r-r- 
womuck, womuck, uck, uck, zeet /’ and directly before you, with his hind-quarters cocked 
up on a bald rock, is a red squirrel, taking observations. But don’t shoot now; certainly 
not. If you raise an eye-brow even, the game is lost. Breathe through your pores for a 
moment or two, and you will see the little fellow’s cheeks expand suddenly and his body 
going into convulsions with the effort: he will again ring out a variety of martial exclama- 
tions, and then if your eyes are good, you will discover at a dozen different points a bit of 
a nose; a pair of ears perked up, or a tail whisking about; while here and there on the 
leaves you hear a pattering like the first drops of a shower. After each one has had his 
look, and declared you not worth notice, they all rush together helter-skelter, scratching, 
hugging, and chasing tails, till one of them takes the fence, and all following the lead, 
away they go down the grove, with tails up, and a chattering that would make OLE BuLi 
perfectly happy. Now is the time to get your rest; take aim at the third rail of the fence, 
and bring your glass to operate on the powder, for very shortly the oldest of that scamper- 
ing family will come back. It is useless to speculate why he comes; he may have given 
his comrades the slip, or he may wish to take another look at you; but come he will, and 
seating himself midway of the rail, proceed to wash his face, and perhaps sneeze once or 
twice with peculiar energy. I pause here to remark, that you may hope nothing, expect 
nothing, unless to be wretchedly disappointed, if you lack self-possession. And by this I 
mean, not the mere instinct of self-preservation, which on great occasions is mistaken for 
presence of mind, but the kind of nerve which bears without flinching the trifles which are 
commonly considered too contemptible for human endurance. If in whirling bumble-bees 
over your head, you have had the nerve to hold fast while some of the stragglers were 
crawling over your thumb and fingers; if you have done this, knowing they would soon be 
too drunk to sting, you may proceed. And now, the squirrel having sneezed perhaps for 
the third time, you approach the climax. With one eye taking the deadly aim, the other 
is eagerly watching the small white spot playing about on the edge of the powder; and 
what with a certain blushing sensation that will pervade your whole system just at this 
moment, the beautiful smoke-curl that rises previous to the flash, the passage of a cloud 
over the sun, the twisting of the saltpetre, and the bound of the squirrel just before the explo- 
sion; I say, if in all this you do not reach a most excfuciating thrill, a sensation incompa- 
rable, then 


‘Desparr! your name is written on 
The roll of common men,’ 


Tue recent death of Tuomas CAMPBELL, at an advanced age, at Boulogne in France, 
will not have escaped the notice of our readers ; nor will they need to be reminded that in 
him the world has lost one of the noblest poets of Christendom. He has ‘ solved the great 
mystery ;’ he has gone to satisfy the aspirations of that undying faith, which while on 
earth his pen contributed so much to confirm and to strengthen. He has 


—— ‘Sovucurt new worlds untravelled by the sun, 
Where Time’s far-wandering tide has never run ;’ 


and there we doubt not, through evidences which ‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard, and 
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the heart of man hath not conceived,’ has he found his immortal conceptions verified, and 
the full fruition of that Hope, of which he sang in strains of such heavenly sweetness. 


How forcibly, while we think that he is dead, come back apon the memory his striking 
lines : 



































* THERE live, alas! of heaven directed mien, 
Of cultured soul and sapient eye serene, 
Who hail thee Man! the pilgrim of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay, 
Frail as the leaf in Autumn’s yellow bower, 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower ; 
A friendless slave, a child without a sire, 
Whose mortal life and momentary fire 
Light to the grave his chance-created form, 
As ocean-wrecks illuminate the storm ; 

And when the gun’s tremendous flash is o’er, 
To night and silence sink forevermore! 


Oh! if the warring winds of Nature’s strife 
Be all the faithless charter of my life ; 
If Chance awaked, inexorable power, 
This frail and feverish being of an hour ; . 
Doomed o’er the world’s precarious scene to sweep, 
1 Swift as the tempest travels on the deep, 
To know Delight but by her parting smile, 
And toil, and wish, and weep a little while ; 
cS Then melt, ye elements, that formed in vain 
me | This troubled pulse and visionary brain! 
Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom, 
And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb” 





Such, in all his works, and to the last, were our author’s hopes and aspirations. In ‘ The 
Last Man,’ one of the sublimest of all his poems, he. breathes the same trusting, fervent 












spirit : 

‘Tue spirit shall return to Hi | ‘Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 
Who gave its heavenly spark ; On Nature’s awful waste, 

Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim, To drink this last and bitter cup 
When thou thyself art dark! Of grief that man shall taste ; 

No! it shall live again, and shine Go tell the night that hides thy face 

In bliss unknown to beams of thine, Thou saw’st the last of ApDam’s race, 
By Hr recalled to breath, On earth’s sepulchral clod, 

Who captive led captivity, The darkening universe defy 

Who robbed the grave of victory, To quench his immortality, 
And took the sting from Death! Or shake his trust in Gop!’ 


















It would be trite, were we to dwell upon the general characteristics of CAMPBELL’s 
poetry. His ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ are familiar to every reader; and many of his lyrics, as 
‘The Battle of the Baltic,’ ‘The Soldier’s Dream,’ ‘ Hohenlinden,’ ‘The Mariners of 
England,’ etc., are as familiar as household words, wherever the English tongue is spoken. 
Nothing can exceed the force and purity of his language, or the melody of his diction. 
His intimate acquaintance with the literatures of Greece and Rome, no doubt added 
greatly to the high attributes of his style. His translations from the ancients are uni- 
formly correct, and replete with the spirit of their originals. His imagination sometimes 
revelled in the unrelieved Horrible ; witness ‘The Death Boat of Heligoland,’ which al- 
ways struck us as more open to criticism on this score, than even the well-known revolting 
passage in Byron’s ‘ Siege of Corinth.’ ‘The Spectre-Boat’ is somewhat kindred in cha- 
racter with the Death-Boat, but is far less objectionable in its supernatural features. The 
ensuing stanzas, which we take from it, are very picturesque and striking : 


‘°T was now the dead watch of the night — the helm was lashed a-lee, 
And the ship rode where Mount tna lights the deep Levantine sea; 
3 When beneath its glare a boat came rowed by a woman in her shroud, 

ni Who, with eyes that made our blood run cold, stood up and spoke aloud!’ 






‘You may guess the boldest mariner shrunk daunted from the sight, 
For the spectre and her winding-sheet shone blue with hideous light ; 
f Like a fiery wheel the boat then spun with the waving of her hand, 
a | And round they went, and down they went, as the cock crew from the land.’ 
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How artistic the closing line ; ‘ down they went, as the cock crew from the land.’ The poem 
*On a Dead Eagle, written at Oran,’ was originally published in the KnicKERBOCKER ; yet 
we cannot avoid recalling the reader’s attention to a few of its admirably graphic lines : 


‘ DowNwarpD, faster than a falling star, 
He neared the earth, until his shape distinct 
Was blackly shadowed on the sunny ground; 
And deeper terror hushed the wilderness, 
To hear his nearer whoop. Then, up again 
He soared and wheeled. There was an air of scorn 
In all his movements, whether he threw around 
His crested head to look behind him ; or 
Lay vertical, and sportively displayed 
The inside whiteness of his wing declined, 
In gyres and undulations full of grace, 
An object beautifying Heaven itself.’ 


But we are forgetting our tether, and that we have ‘ metes and bounds’ which it behooves 
us to observe. Let us simply add, in closing, that CampsELL, though dead, is immortal, 
even in this world. He has ‘linked himself to undying fame.’ He needs no monument ; 
for in his own matchless words: 


¢‘Wuar hallows ground where heroes sleep ? ‘ But strew his ashes to the wind 
*T is not the sculptured piles you heap: Whose sword or pen has served mankind — 
In dews that heavens far distant weep And is he dead, whose glorious mind 
Their turf may bloom; Lifts thine on high? 
Or Genii twine beneath the deep | ‘To live in hearts we leave behind 
Their coral tomb. i Is not to die!’ 


INDULGE us in a little gossip, reader, touching a pleasant trip which we lately made, in 
company with agreeable friends, to the Cherry-Valley country. Beautiful Otsego !— not 
soon shall we forget her lofty mountains, from the summits of which landscapes may be 
commanded second only in beauty and extent to those beheld from the Kaatskills; her plea- 
sant valleys, sleeping in pensive quietness between swelling hills, crowned with a profusion 
of richest verdure ; her placid streams; her blue lakes, reflecting the calm sky, and the 
summer-clouds that fleck it, in its glassy bosom; her neat villages, with their church-spires 
pointing to heaven; her accomplished and beautiful ‘ womankind ;’ the cordial hospitality 
of her people; all these are matters to be remembered and cherished. It so chanced, 
moreover, that during our sojourn in the ‘ Valley of Cherry-Trees,’ a sight was vouchsafed to 
us, Which was not less novel than striking. In one of ‘Gop’s first temples,’ a grove of 
vast extent and surpassing beauty, we were initiated into the mysteries of those political 
gatherings, so familiar to the people of the West under"the name of Barbecues. For hours 
in the morning, from every direction, came streaming into the village the yeomanry of the 
county, singly or in companies, with flags flying and martial music resounding; and when 
they all took up their position around the platform in the grove, verily there was spread 
around that verdant amphitheatre an ‘ army with banners.’ The mass were farmers, with 
their sons and daughters; then there were visitors from far and near; the spruce city 
denizen, and the languishing invalid from adjacent summer resorts ; together (very possibly 
also) with not a few fervent patriots, who were ready to die at any moment for their country 
and a fat office ; men who ‘ went’ for the consolidated Jeremy Bentuam principle, ‘ the 
greatest good of the greatest number,’ but with whom the greatest number happened to be 
‘Number One.’ Our own political principles were intact, being those of °98; of the 
speeches therefore we ‘ something heard’ only, and ‘not intentively;’ being moved con- 
tinually with pity for the big ox, revolving over a slow fire in the near vicinity, with a large 
peeled sapling thrust through his person and out at his mouth ; his teeth grasping the huge 
spit, as *t were in mortal agony. It was a painful sight; for knowing that he had been 
roasting, to the musie of a most melancholy creak, all night, we could not help reflecting 
how much he must have endured while we had been reposing in the arms of Sleep. 
Surely, he must have been impaled alive ; that expression of agony was not born of a dead 
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ox. How had he ‘turned and turned again, and found no rest’ during the long night- 
watches, over that wasting fire! But a truce to sympathy: we had a piece of him after- 
ward, and must admit that we never tasted more tender and delicious beef. Returning 
from the ‘ Barbecue,’ our companion entertained us with some passages in the early history 
of the Valley ; a history rich in border story and narratives of Indian warfare, in which 
his progenitors were prominent actors and sufferers. We visited the spot where Worm- 
woop and his party were surprised and massacred by the Indians, and stood upon the very 
rock beneath which his tawny murderers lay in ambush. We saw the house from which 
the victim set forth in the bloom of health ; a dwelling to which 


‘A STEED came at evening; no rider was there, 
But its bridle was red with the sign of despair.’ 


We visited ‘ the Falls,’ which, in the wild grandeur of the surrounding scenery, equal 
those of Kauterskill, and only need an extra gallon or so of water to exeeed in volume 
that tremendous cataract! We rode, on a pleasant morning, beneath a sky through whose 
depths of blue a balmy west wind was rolling the round white clouds of summer, to the 
delightful village of Cooperstown ; noting only, as we journeyed along, the smooth roads, 
and the fresh breeze flitting in airy undulations of supremest grace over the wide fields of 
grain upon the upland slopes. Pleasant was the fishing-excursion upon the clear waters 
of the blue Otsego, immortalized by the author of ‘ The Pioneers ;’ pleasant, and ‘sweet 
to remember,’ that we were ‘ King-Hook ;’ pleasant the ride with congenial spirits along 
the eastern branch of the Susquehannah, that debouches from the lake ; pleasant the cor- 
dial hospitalities that were lavished upon us by kind hearts; pleasant the early morning, 
as we bowled away from the village along the ‘ Lake-road,’ and beautiful the views upon 
its picturesque banks; pleasant were all the days we passed, the scenes we saw, and the 
thoughts awakened, in the beautiful Otsego country ; pleasant our rail-road trip down the 
rich Mohawk valley; pleasant our parlor state-room, and our friend the captain’s wood¢ock 
supper, on board the matchless palace-steamer KNICKERBOCKER, in which we returned to 
town; and pleasant, in fine, seemed our airy sanctum, as we sat down once more, amidst 
‘familiar colors and forms of art,’ to transcribe a brief and hurried record of our rare 
wanderings. - - - THERE is an affecting passage in one of the letters of Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan, recently published, describing the death of Mrs. Brunron, author of ‘ Self-Con- 
trol,’ ‘ Discipline,’ etc. Being for a long time without offspring, she signalized herself by 
her tender care of the forlorn and helpless children of others. At length, after being nine- 
teen years married, her only earthly wish seemed about to be granted. ‘Why,’ says Mrs. 
Gnant, ‘should I tell you of our hopes and joys on this occasion? After three days of 
great suffering, she gave birth to astill-born child. She insisted on seeing it, held its hand, 
and said, ‘ The feeling this hand has caused to my heart will never leave it.’ Shortly after, 
a relative came in, and spoke tenderly of her loss. ‘There was nothing so dear to me as 
my child,’ she replied, ‘and I make my Saviour welcome to it.’ She ‘sorrowed most of 
all,’ as she lay upon her death-bed, for her bereaved husband ; thinking sadly with the 
tender English poet: 


* Hatr could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth, 
And thee, more loved than aught beneath the sun, 
If I had lived to smile but on the-birth 
Of one dear pledge; and shall there then be none 
In future times, no gentle little one 
To clasp thy neck, and look resembling me ?’ 






‘ THERE is to us,’ says CHRISTOPHER NortH in BLackwoob, ‘ more of touching pathos, 
heart-thrilling expression, in some of the old psalm tunes, feelingly displayed, than in a 
whole batch of modernisms. The strains go home, and the ‘fountains of the great deep 
are broken up ;’ the great deep of unfathomable feeling, that lies far, far below the surface of 
the world-hardened heart.’ The truth of this remark will be acknowledged by all who have 
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any feeling; a thing with which certain of our modern church choristers are apparently 
unsupplied. Even when a psalm or hymn, to which a time-honored tune has been set, is 
read by the minister, ten to one that it is not murdered in the singing by being married to 
some lumbering combination of sounds, whose only merit perhaps is, that it affords the 
leader or his female assistant an opportunity to display their own sweet voices in solitary 
‘execution.’ We shared the aversion visible upon the countenances of very many at the 
Church of the Messiah, a few Sabbath evenings since, when the leader, in executing the 
beautiful hymn, ‘ While Ture I seek, protecting Power,’ etc., changed the noble original 
tune to one which had not a note of genuine music in it, but which ‘dragged its slow 
length along,’ conveying no enjoyment, except the feeling of relief with which the congre- 
gation seemed to welcome its close. To ‘let well enough alone’ is as good 2 maxim in 
musical matters as in any other. Our ‘ reforming’ church choristers may rest assured, that 
so far as regards old psalm-tunes, their auditors ‘seek no change, and least of all such 
change as they would give them.’ - - - WueErg, in the whole circumference of Christen- 
dom, save in gay, volatile, immoral France, could such an occurrence as the following 
have taken place? However, ‘ Was it a crime ?—no!’ exclaims the narrator, a delicious 
moralist, in the person of Madame G1raRDIN: 


‘ AND this puts me in mind of the bigamist courier who had a wife at Paris and another at Strasburg. 
Was it a crime? — no; a faithful but alternate inhabitant of these two cities, has he not a right to = 
sess a ménage in each? One establishment was not sufficient for him ; his life was so regularly divi- 
ded, that he passed two days in each alternate week at Paris and Strasburg. With a single wife he 
would have been a widower for the half of his time. In the first instance ck had lived many years 
uniquely married at Paris, but he came soon bitterly to feel the inconvenience of the system. The 
care which his wife took of him at Paris made him find his solitude when at Strasburg too frightful. 
In the one place ennui and solitude, a bad supper and a bad inn. In the other, a warm welcome, a 
bee. Ge and a supper most tenderly served. At Paris all was pleasure; all blank gloominess at 

trasburg. 

‘The courier of the mail interrogated his heart, and acknowleged that solitude was impossible to 
him, and reasoned within himself, that if marriage was a good thing, therefore there could not be too 
much of a good thing, therefore it became him to do a good thing at Strasburg as well as at Paris. 

‘ Accordingly the courier married, and the secret of his second union was kept profoundly, and his 
heart was in a perpetual and happy vibration between the two objects of his affections. When on 
the road to Strasburg he thought of his fair Alsacian with her blue eyes and blushing cheeks; passed 
two days gaily by her side, the happy father of a family of little Alsacians, who smiled around him in 
his northern home. However one day he committed a rash act of imprudence. One of his Strasburg 
friends was one day at Paris, when the courier asked him to dine. The guest mistaking Caroline for 
the courier’s sister, began talking with rapture of the blue-eyed Alsacian and the children at Stras- 
burg; he said he had been at the wedding, and recounted the gayeties there. And so the fatal secret 
was disclosed to poor Caroline. 

‘ She was very angry at first, but she was a mother, and the elder of his sons was thirteen years old. 
She knew the disgrace and ruin which would come upon the family in the event of a long and scanda- 
lous process at law, and thought with terror of the galleys, the necessary punishment of her husband, 
should his crime be made known. She had very soon arranged her plan, She pretended she had a 
sick relative in the country, and straightway set off for Strasburg, where she found Toinette, and 
told her all the truth. Toinette, too, was at first all for vengeance, but Caroline calmed her, showed 
her that the welfare of their children depended on the crime not being discovered, and that the gal- 
leys for life must be the fate of the criminal. And so these two women signed a sublime compact to 
forget their jealousies, and it was only afew hours before his death that their husband knew of their 
interview. A wheel of the carriage breaking, the mail was upset over a precipice; and the courier 
dreadfully wounded, was carried back to Strasburg, where he died after several days of suffering. 
As he was dying he made his confession: ‘My poor Toinette, pardon me. I have deceived thee. I 
was already married when I took you fora wife.’ ‘I know it,’ said Toinette, sobbing, ‘do n’t plague 
yourself now, it’s pardoned long ago.’ ‘And who told you?’ ‘ The other one.’ ‘Caroline?’ ‘Yes, 
she came here seven years ago, and said you would be hanged were I to peach; and so I said nothing.’ 
‘You area — creature,’ said the two-wived courier, stretching out his poor mutilated hand to Toi- 
nette ; ‘and so is the other one,’ added he with a sigh; ‘it’s hard to quit two such darlings as those. 


But the time’s up now; my coach can’t wait; go and bring the little ones that I may kiss them; I 


wish I had the others too. Heigh ho!’ 
‘ But here they are!’ cried the courier at this moment, and his two elder boys entered with poor 
Caroline, time enough to see him die. The children cried about him. The two wives knelt on each 


side, and he took a hand of each, and hoped that Heaven would pardon him as those loving creatures 
had; and so the courier died. 


‘Caroline told Francois, her son, who had grown up, that Toinette was her sister-in-law, and the 
two women loved each other, and never quitted each other afterward.’ 


TE experience and opinions of ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, could they be 
honestly expressed, touching the small ocean watering-places in the vicinity of great cities, 
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would be found to coincide with those of our friend ‘Mr. Caawits YELLOwPLusn,’ at 
* Bolong Sir Mare,’ as he terms Boulogne: ‘In the morning, before brekfust, we walked 
on the beach, purvided with long sliding opra-glasses, called tallow-scoops. With them we 
igsamined very attentively the otion, the sea-weed, the pebbils, the dead cats, and the 
waives, like little children playing leap-frog, which came tumblink over one another on the 
shoar. It seem’d to me as if they were scramblink to get there, as well they might, being 
sick of the sea, and anxious for the blessid peasable terry-firmy. After breakfast down we 
went ag’in, and puttin our tallow-scoops again in our eyes, we igsamined a little more the 
otion, pebbils, dead cats, and so on; and this lasted till dinner, and dinner lasted till bed- 
time, and bed-time lasted till nex day, when cum brekfust, and ,dinner, and tallow-scoop- 
ing, as before.’ Not such the accompaniments, nor such the routine, at Nahant; not such 
at Newport, Rhode-Island ; and better than all, not such at Long-Branch, which we had 
the great pleasure recently to visit for the first time. At no point on the Atlantic coast is 
there a more sublime prospect of ‘ the great and wide sea.’ Compared with all the other 
ocean-views that we have seen, it is like the vast panorama commanded from the summit 
of the Kaatskills, contrasted with the limited landscapes which open upon the eye of the 
traveller as he begins the mountain-ascent. The long, straight line of sward, level as a 
house-floor, green as a meadow, and extending for miles ; the abrupt bank, dropping twenty- 
five or thirty feet from the edge of the lawn, sheer down to the hard sand of the beach; 
the parti-colored expanse, so entirely different from all other ocean-aspects that one en- 
counters on our coast; the ever-rolling, ever-sounding surf; all these unite to make Long- 
Branch unparalleled in its external attractions. There is the spot for a landsman to feel 
that the Sea is indeed the ‘ throne of the InvisrBLE,”’ Very precious to us were the thoughts 
which swelled for utterance, as we sat alone under a green arbor, upon the very edge of 
the bank, and called to mind the sublime lines of the ‘ Bard of Hope ;’ 


‘Eartu has not a plain 
So boundless or so beautiful as thine; 
The eagle’s vision cannot take it in: 
The lightning’s wing, too weak to sweep its space, 
Sinks half way o’er it like a wearied bird: 
It is the mirror of the stars, where all 
Their hosts within the concave firmament, 
Gay marching to the music of the spheres, 
Can see themselves atonce. Nor on the stage 
Of rural landscape are there lights and shades 
Of more harmonious dance and play than thine. 
How vividly this moment brightens forth, 
Between gray parallel and leaden breaths, 
A belt of hues that stripes thee many a league! 
Cameleon-like thou changest, but there ’s love 
In all thy change, and constant sympathy 
With yonder Sky, thy Mistress ; from her brow 
Thou taks’t thy moods and wear’st her colors on 
Thy faithful bosom; morning’s milky white, 
Noon’s sapphire, or the saffron glow of eve; 
And all thy balmier hours, fair Element, 
Have such divine complexion; crisped smiles, 
Luxuriant heavings, and sweet whisperings, 
That little is the wonder Love’s own Queen 
From thee of old was fabled to have sprung.’ 


It was a noble sight too, to watch the ‘ships wpon the main,’ a hundred in view at 
once, outward and inward bound ; here standing for the capes of Delaware, there setting 
toward the harbor of the Great Metropolis; some flitting into dimness on the verge of the 
horizon, some lying in broad shadow, some with the sunlight full upon their snowy sails : 


‘To realms beyond 
Yon highway of the world my fancy flies, 
When by the tall and triple mast we know 
Some noble voyager that has to woo 
The trade-winds and to stem the ecliptic surge. 
The coral groves, the shores of conch and pearl, 
Where she will cast her anchor and reflect 
Her cabin-window lights on warmer waves, 
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And under planets brighter than our own: 
The nights of palmy isles that she will see 
Lit by the boundless fire-fly ; all the smells 
Of tropic fruits that will regale her; all 
The pomp of nature, and the inspiriting 
Varieties of life she has to greet, 

Come swarming o’er the meditative mind.’ 


The sea-side is of all others the place for solemn self-communion.. How like a vapor 
appears this vain life; what a mere point of time our mortal being, compared with that 
of the ‘ gray and melancholy waste’ spread out before us: for 


*OLp Ocean was 
Infinity of ages ere we breathed, 
Existence ; and he will be beautiful 
When all the living world that sees him now 
Shall roll unconscious dust around the sun! 
Quelling from age to age the vital throb 
In human hearts, Death shall not subjugate 
The pulse that swells in his stupendous breast, 
Or interdict his minstrelsy to sound 
In thundering concert with the quiring winds.’ 


Tue ‘ Lay of the Pump, in all its thoughts, is a rank plagiarism from HawTHoRnr’s 
admirable ‘ Rill from the Town-Pump.’ The author may really be, for aught we know, 
what he claims to be, a ‘Temperance Man ;’ but he is a thief, notwithstanding. By the by, 
speaking of pumps, there is a very mysterious contrivance of this sort in the village of Cherry 
Valley. When the good citizens are pumping it, it utters a sort of subdued screech, that 
seems to be a cross between the guttural catterwaul of an enraged grimalkin and the open- 
ing bray of a donkey. We heard it three or four times, with increasing amazement; and 
at length ventured to ask of a by-stander, who was watching the Richfield cohorts winding 
their way down ‘ White’s Hill’ into the village, ‘In the name of Discord, friend, is that a 
pump or a jack-ass?’ ‘It’s a pump, I guess; though it doos sound sumthin’ Ake a jack, that’s 
sartin.” Our informant was a singular-looking genius. He had a jolly, twinkling eye, a 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned old hat, a nose that turned under instead of up, and a face 
that laughed in every line of its surface. ‘ We had a curious jack,’ he continued, ‘ down 
in our town. He belonged to a terrible obstinate man, who kept him in a lot back o’ the 
meetin’-house. Every Sunday, when the hosses was driv’ under the shed along the back- 
eend o’ the meetin’-house, that tarnal jack would begin to bray, and keep it upall sermon-time. 
In summer, when the windows was open, you couldn’t hear nothin’ else, scasely. The 
man that owned him hated the minister as he did pizen, and he would n’t put the blasted 
critter into any other lot, out o’ clear spite. But the folks could n’t stand it; and one day 
one of the deacon’s sons catched the jack, and putting a knife up his nose, cut out a piece 
of the dividin’-grissle, about the size of a dollar, so ’s to prevent his braying any more ; and 
he didn’t make a great deal o’ noise while ’t was gettin’ well ; but when it healed, and he 
tried to play a bray on it, it made the awfullest noise you ever heer’d! It was a different 
instrument altogether. At fust goin’-off, it was a terrible bray, but it come out at the eend 
with the shrillest whistle you ever see ; sharper than a fife, and as loud as the scare-pipe of 
a locomotive ingine. It was tew much; folks could n’t bear it; and a good many of the 
congregation j’ined together and went to buy the plaguy nuisance off The owner laafed 
when they called on him and told their business; but they gi’n him his price, and put the 
noisy critter out o’ the pale of the church!’ - - - THERE is just praise, as well as caus- 
tic criticism, exptessed in this sentence from a late St. Louis Révielle: ‘ Head or Tail,’ as 
the gen’lman said at New-Orleans ven he was a havin’ a toss-up as to whether he should 
go tosee Pi.acipe or Burton.’ ‘There was that about the class of PowEr’s performan- 
ces,’ wrote the late lamented OLLAPop, on one occasion in his gazette, ‘ which inculcated 
a devotion to friends, to country, and to religion even; which, while it completely delinea- 
ted the character, was replete at the sanie time with a generous and salutary amusement, 
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which the aged, the sedate, and the reflecting, seemed to enjoy beyond measure. No 
coarseness, no vulgarity ; none of the jibes of the mere wittol, or the stereotyped grimaces 
of the buffoon; of these he had not a particle. In private life, he was a refined and 
thoroughbred gentleman ; infinitely above any small or coarse impulses, such as are too 
common among that portion of his profession whose calling is to amuse.’ What is here 
said of Power, will apply with equal force to Henry PLacipE; a gentleman, who in 
playing with Power, always fairly ‘divided the honors.’ - - - THe ‘ Zines’ of our 
‘female correspondent’ at Reading, (Penn.,) are quite as ‘ trifling’ as she seems to think 
them. As we do ‘agree with her,’ we take the liberty to mention the fact, in compliance 
with her request. Moreover, her forty-eight lines contain no less than seven grammatical 
errors ; two of which are so gross, that we must in charity assume that they are accidental. 
We could almost say to the writer, (but that we have a soft and foolish heart toward the 
gentle sex,) in the words of Sir Huan Evans: ‘ Oman, art thou lunatics? Hast thou no 
understandings for thy cases, and the numbers of the genders? Thou art as foolish Chris- 
tian creatures as I would desires!’ - - - Some idea of the terrible cruelties of the African 
slave-trade, may be gathered from the following scene on board the ‘ Progresso,’ a slaver 
captured on a voyage to Rio Janeiro. It is froma late work by Rev. Pascozk GRENFELL 
HIx1, entitled ‘ Fifty Days on board a Slave-Vessel in the Mozambique Channel.’ One 
tempestuous night, four hundred and forty-seven human beings were crowded into a 
‘slave-deck’ hold, thirty-seven feet long, twenty-one feet wide, and three and a half deep. 
The writer proceeds to relate what ensued. ‘The night,’ he says, ‘being intensely hot, 
four hundred wretched beings thus crammed into a hold twelve yards in length, seven in 
breadth, and only three and a half feet in height, speedily began to make an effort to re- 
issue to the openair. Being thrust back, and striving the more to get out, the after-hatch 
was forced down on them. Over the other hatchway, in the fore part of the vessel, a 
wooden grating was fastened. To this, the sole inlet for the air, the suffocating heat of the 
hold, and perhaps panic from the strangeness of their situation, made them press; and 
thus a great part of the space below was rendered useless. They crowded to the grating, 
and, clinging to it for air, completely barred its entrance. They strove to force their way 
through apertures in length fourteen inches, and barely six inches in breadth; and in 
some instances succeeded. ‘The cries, the heat—I may say, without exaggeration, ‘ the 
smoke of their torment’ — which ascended, can be compared to nothing earthly.” When the 
vessel was captured, fifty-four crushed and mangled corpses were lifted up from the slave- 
deck, brought to the gangway, and thrown overboard. ‘Some were emaciated from dis- 
ease, many bruised and bloody. Some were found strangled ; their hands still grasping 
each other’s throats, and tongues protruding from their mouths. The bowels of one were 
crushed out. They had been trampled to death for the most part, the weaker under the 
feet of the stronger, in the madness and torment of suffocation from the crowd and heat. 
It was a horrid sight, as they passed one by one, the stiff, distorted limbs smeared with 
blood and filth, to be cast into the sea. Some, still quivering, were laid on the deck to die ; 
salt-water thrown on them to revive them, and a little fresh water poured into their 
mouths.” An ‘avenging Gop’ must visit with just retribution barbarity so horrible as 
this. - - - It isrelated of the Duke of WELLINGTON, that upon a friend’s expressing a 
fear lest he should not succeed as a speaker in Parliament, to which he had been elected, 
his Grace replied: ‘Oh yes, you will succeed well enough, never fear. You have good 
common sense; and all you have to do is to say your say, stop when you’ve done, and 
quote no Latin.’ There ’s a good-deal in this advice ; not that an ancient or modern tongue 
may not sometimes be felicitously employed as an auxiliary, but that the tendency to over- 
use and abuse of foreign interpolations is to be guarded against by all who wish to be 
understood by all. Many persons are of opinion with the old Welch curate, who said of the 
Hebrew names in the Old Testament, that ‘Hard name went to hard place.’ We were 
not a little amused at the record of a dialogue which recently took place between a judge 
and an attorney in a London court of justice. A medical witness, in giving his evidence, 
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remarked, that the prisoner, by a heavy blow, raised a ‘ large tumefaction’ upon the head 
of the complainant. ‘I suppose,’ said the justice, ‘ that by tumefaction’ you simply mean 
a swelling?’ ‘ Yes, my lord.’ ‘Then,’ replied the justice, ‘it would be much better for 
you to use plain English, than to speak in a sort of mongrel Latin.’ We hope our ‘ lady- 

correspondent’ at Troy, (whom we suspect to be studying Italian,) will take the London 
justice’s hint. Does she remember the remarks of the Mohawk warrior upon the same 
theme? Listen: ‘ Wahhonniron, orighwiyu ne radinaghskwa yakhinhodon yaghthadeyu- 
deryentharah, nokhony eghradikennyade jikanhokaghrondon dehhadinhohhanonghne : nok 
ji-nenth wakwanhodonko, yahhonka nonkweh deyakhiyadatshenryonh.’ Now this remark, 
althoughnot particularly relative to our correspondent, will be understood by her as clearly 
as six out of ten of our readers would understand the unnecessary Italian phrases with 
which she has interlarded her otherwise pleasant enough sketch. - - + Our old friend 
‘ Laurie Topp’ is doing us and himself injustice by publishing as original in the ‘ New- 
World’ articles which were written for and long ago published in the KnicKERBOCKER. 
Was it for this, that we mended his ‘ awful’ spelling, corrected his ‘ dreadful’ grammar, 
and re-wrote his ‘terrible’ manuscript? Ungrateful Scotchman!’ - - - We think we 
never saw a better description of an ‘ honorable’ chevalier d’industrie than YELLOWPLUSH 
gives in his portrait of the younger son of the ‘ Earl of Crabs,’ Hon. ALGERNON PERcy 
Deavuckace, Esq. There are ‘sitters,’ by the by, for the likeness, every where: ‘The 
young gnimn was a gnimn, and no mistake. He got his allowents of nothink a year, and 
spent it in the most honorable and fashnable manner. He kep a kab; he went to Crock- 
FUbD’s; and moved in the most xquizzit suckles. Those fashnable gents have ways of git- 
tin money, which common pipple doant understand. Tho he had only a third-floor apart- 

mint, he lived as if he had the wealth of Creashus. The ten pun-notes flew about as 
common as haypence ; clarit and shampang was with him as vulgar as gin; and very glad 
I was, to be sure, to be a valley to a zion of the nobility. He had in his sittin-room a large 
pictur on a sheet of paper. The names of his family was wrote on it: it was wrote in the 
shape of a tree, a-groin out of a man-in-armer’s stomick, and the names was on little 
plates among the bows. My master called it his podygree. I do bleev it was because he 
had this pictur, and because he was the Honrabble Deuceace, that he mannitched to live 
as he did. If he had been a common man, you ’d have said that he was no better than a 
etrocious swinler. For it’s no use disgysing it — he was a gambler. * For a man of wulgar 
family, that’s the wust trade that can be; for a man of common feelinx of honesty, this 
purfession is quite impossible; but for a rale thuro-bred genlmn it’s the easiest and most 
prophetable line he can take.’ - - - AN affecting account is given in a late English 
work, of the last interview which the good Bishop Portrovs had with the dissolute Prince 
of Wales. It seems his Royal Highness had sent out a summons for a great military re- 
view which was to take place on a Sunday. The Bishop had long been very ill, and did 
not hope nor wish ever in this world to go out again. He ordered his carriage, however, 
upon hearing this, proceeded to Carlton House, and waited on the Prince, who received him 
very graciously. He said, ‘I am come, Sir, urged by my regard to you, to your father, and 
to this great nation, who are anxiously beholding every public action of yours. I am on the 
verge of time ; new prospects open to me ; the favor of human beings or their displeasure is as 
nothing tome now. Iam come to warn your Royal Highness of the awful consequences of 
your breaking down the very little that remains of distinction to the day that the AurHor of 
all power has hallowed and set apart for Himself.’ He continued in this strain of solemn re- 
proof for some minutes, concluding with: ‘ And now, were I able to rise, or were any one 
here who would assist me, I should, with the awful feeling of a dying man, give my last 
blessing to your Royal Highness.’ The Prince upon this burst into tears, and fell on his 
knees before the Bishop, who bestowed upon him with folded hands his dying benediction.’ 
The Prince attended him to his carriage ; but the exertion had been too great for the vene- 
rable prelate. The ‘ good and faithful servant entered into the joy of his Lord’ on the 
fifth day after. - - > We have not been so greatly regaled by ‘ Puncu,’ since the very 
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warm weather set in. Here are a couple of new ingredients, however, which we com- 
mend to the reader’s risibles. The first are parliamentary ‘ Notices of Motion :’ ‘ Colonel 
S1pTHORPE, to move that an inquiry should be made whether the Mr. Gunn, who married 
the Duke of Sussex to Lady Aucusta Murray, did not, as a clerical Gun, place himself 
in direet opposition to the canons of the ehurch. Mr. W. WILutras, to move for a copy 
of the passage in which the Duke of Sussex declares Gunn to be the parent of all his (the 
Duke’s) happiness ; and whether the phrase, ‘Son of a Gun,’ may trace its origin to this 
circumstance. Mr. BrorHEerToN, to move that an inquiry should be instituted as to the 
secret intrusted to Gunn, and whether an explosion would have been the consequence of 
Gunn’s having let out the important matter with which he was loaded.’ Here is a ‘ Re- 
ceipt for making an Irish Stew.’ It hits cleverly the incidents of the recent Dublin trials: 
‘ Take several ‘traversers,’ the more the better, if your hash is to go far. Shut them up in 
a close place with eight Irish barristers. ‘Those with the loudest voices and longest‘winds 
are the best. Then take a bench of judges, with an infusion of strong political opinions. 
Throw in some personal spite, which gives piquaney to the dish. Lard your barristers 
with posteas, writs of error, motions in arrest of judgment, and any other condiments, to 
your liking, and shake all well together. You will then have an Irish stew which will go 
a great way, and is very easily made.’ - - - The ‘ Stanzasto a Bride who died on the Eve 
of her Nuptials’ are sorrowful, but notwithstanding the nature of the theme, their execution 
leaves them scarcely pathetic. Moreover, the theme has been better treated, we think. 
These lines run in our mind; but whence they are taken, is more than we can remember : 


‘ANp long — for this heart is but human — 

The desolate bridegroom shall grieve ; 

And that sweet face, half child and half woman, 
Still haunt him at morning and eve. 

At the sound of her light footsteps falling, 

He shall murmur and smile in his sleep, 

In dreams he shall hear her voice calling, 

And wake, to remember and weep.’ 


Our contemporary of the ‘ Democratic Review,’ being upon the confessional, thus dis- 
courseth: ‘ Literary criticism has been our hobby, a little over-ridden of late; and we 
must confess we begin to tire of the trade. Say what we may, there is a certain cant of 
criticism, a species of scholastic slang, into which one is apt to fall. We get after a while 
into the habit of reading books almost solely for the sake of writing upon them, and lose 
all relish for works that do not make a constant appeal to the judgment, and critical an- 
alysis. Short, incidental critiques, written from fulness of knowledge, in a sincere and 
hearty spirit, and with a elear eye, are certainly more grateful than long, formal, set criti- 
cisms.’ Frank, sensible, undeniable, and ‘ our views exactly.’ Of all bores in the infinite 
region of Boredom, save us from the man who, never producing any thing himself, gives 
up his mind and pen to eternal comment, ‘ long drawn out.’ ‘ The public at large,’ says 
Mrs. Grant, ‘is an excellent judge of literary merit: some very fine things indeed are too 
much refined for its great wide ear; but, when it is much and long pleased, there must be 
excellence ;’ and it needs no tedious dissertation to convince the reader that he is delighted, 
or to show him that he ought not to be. - - - Aw incident in ‘ My First and Last Duel,’ 
by an ‘ Ex-Editor,’ (which bides its time for insertion) reminds us of the blustering fellow 
who, when kicked from a high door-step upon the side walk, turned and addressed the man 
who had administered the coup de pied, with : ‘ Mister, who tapped your boots?” They were 
probably well done, from the feeling ; and the Ejected was doubtless desirous of giving the 
cobbler his custom. - - - THe following passage from a lecture by Mr. Eximu Burritt, 
‘ the learned blacksmith,’ must have been suggested by a very spirited poem entitled ‘ The 
Tron Horse,’ published in this Magazine five years ago. Many of the thoughts are quite 
identical: ‘ I love to see one of these huge creatures, with sinews of brass and muscles of 
iron, strut forth from his smoky stable, and saluting the long train of cars with a dozen 
sonorous pufis from his iron nostrils, fall gently back into his harness. There he stands, 
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champing and foaming upon the iron track, his great heart a furnace of glowing coals; his 
lymphatic blood is boiling in his veins; the strength of a thousand horses is nerving his 
sinews ; he pants to be gone. He would ‘snake’ St. Peter’s across the desert of Sa- 
hara, if he could be fairly hitched to it; but there is a little sober-eyed, tobacco-chewing 
man in the saddle, who holds him in with one finger, and can take away his breath in a 
moment, should he grow restive and vicious. I am always deeply interested in this man, 
for, begrimed as he may be with coal diluted in oil and steam,I regard him as the genius 
of the whole machinery, as the physical mind of that huge steam-horse.? - - - Wravow 
an honest pride in our present number. The paper on‘ Asthetic Culture,’ and the ‘ Walks 
and Colloquies in Oxford’ will arrest the attention and sustain the interest of the reader. 
The highly dramatic narrative of ‘ The Advocate Loubet’ is brought to a close ; and ‘ Do- 
minie Z1mPEt in search of a Bride’ tells his amusing story in language befitting a Dr. Dry- 
ASDUST, Or JEDEDIAH CLEISHBOTHAM. His is a tale which should be devoured by the 
ladies. We commend it to all persons already married, all that are going to be married, 
all that expect to be married, all that mean to be married, all that wish to be married, all 
that ought to be married, and all that have any influence over those that are married. 
There are other articles that as much deserve mention as the foregoing; but let them 
speak for themselves. - - - SomETiMEs it happens the other way, let us inform you, Sir 
(or Madam ?) ‘Incoenrra.’ * Your ‘ Tale of Domestic Life’ is a good one, though its inci- 
dents are trite. Yet, as we have said, the great evil begins at home. ‘ Mrs. Saum’s Hus- 
band,’ by Mr. YELLowP usu, has a fruitful passage on this point: ‘ Finally, they had reg’- 
lar quirrels. Werry different, I can tell you, from’all the hammerous billing and kewing 
wich had proceeded their nupshums. Master couldn’t stand this eternal scoldink; he 
went out, slamming the door in a fury. ‘If I can’t have a comforable life,’ says he, ‘I 
can have a jolly one ;’ and so he went off to the hed tavern, and kem home that evening 
beesly intawsicated. Wen high words begins in a family, drink ginrally folos on the gen’!- 
man’s side ; and then, fearwel to all conjubial happyniss!’ - - - Tere will be no little 
difference, doubtless, between our own and the reader’s appreciation of the following lines. 
They are not included, however, in the poetical writings of the author, recently pub- 
lished ; and we have thought them not unworthy a place in these pages: 


MY DREAMING HOUVUES. 


BY THE LATE WILLIS GAYLORD CLARE, 


I coONFEss me a dreamer; and oft when the eyes 

Of the midnight burn brightest in depths of the skies, 
My spirit takes wing for the realms of the blest, 

And basks in the light of their mansions of rest. 


There bright on the mountains the sunshine is seen, 

And fair in the vales their profusion of green; 

How the pure air sways soft through their fruitage of gold — 
How sweet the rich fragrance their bowers unfold! 


There the streams in their crystalline mirrors display 

A light that out-dazzles the splendor of day ; 

And along their green banks, with their white-faded wings, 
How many a seraph in happiuess sings! 


There are harp-voices ringing around and above, 
The air is all filled with the music of love; 

The anthem of joy floateth wild from the woods, 
The rainbow’s bright arch overhangeth the floods. 


No care dims that region, where Dreams have their reign, 
? Tis unmixed by remorse, disappointment or pain ; 

In the blue of the mountain, the glow of the sky, 

I read of a clime where no pleasures can die. 
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And oh, shall these pictures that gladden my brain, 
Forever in void unsubstantial remain ? 

No, no! let me hail them as something to come, 
When the earth-fettered spirit shall soar to its home. 





Tat was an intelligent youth who, according to PuNcH, was examined before a ‘ Com- 
mittee to Inquire into the Overloading of Thames-River Steamers: ‘ Has been in the naval 
profession two months, but has been many years accustomed to the water, having been 
employed by the water company as a turn-cock. Neverserved any apprenticeship as a 
sailor, but has seen Mr. T. P. Coox play William in ‘ Black-Eyed Susan.’ Understands 
the different parts of a vessel. The companion is the mate ; the painter is a respectable 
plumber, who gave her a fresh coat at the beginning of the season; and the captain’s gig, 
if he happens to keep one, isa tilbury. Going before the wind, is starting off rather early 
when a breeze is expected ; and a ship’s papers are the tickets given on the payment of 
their fares to the passengers. Boxing the compass is putting the compass away in a box 
until it is wanted.’ - - - Weare obliged for the kind intentions of the correspondent wha 
sends us, in three numbers, the paper upon ‘ Education.’ We have already published 
several articles on this theme, and do not consider any others a desideratum at this mo- 
ment. Children, as well as ‘the world,’ are ‘governed too much.’ Education, says one, 
whose remark is recorded in our note-book, does not commence with the alphabet. It be- 
gins with a mother’s look ; with a father’s nod of approbation, or a sign of reproof; with a 
sister’s gentle pressure of the hand, or a brother’s noble act of forbearance ; with handsfull 
of flowers in green dells, on hills, and daisy meadows; with bird’s nests admired, but not 
touched ; with creeping ants, and almost imperceptible emmets ; with humming bees and 
glass bee-hives ; with pleasant walks in shady lanes; and with thoughts directed in sweet 
and kindly tones and words, to nature, to beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, 
and to the source of all good, to Gop himself. - - - We donot know who the author of 
the gossipping papers entitled ‘ Bon Gaultier and his Friends’ may be, but he is almost equal 
to CurisTorpHER Nort in the ‘ Noctes.’ In his last colloquy he has a hit, as pleasant as 
it is palpable, at the mania for rail-roads and other improvements, now raging in Scotland. 
Every body seems to have been bitten by the tarantula of speculation. Three railway 
lines from England to Scotland are in the market. ‘ Night and day the bellows of' prospec- 
tus are kept in perpetual puff. Strata of coal are discovered, which have not been worked 
since the days of Jutius Casar; and pigs of lead with the stamp of the Twentieth 
Legion, are fished from morasses, to testify to the exuberance of galena. A population starts 
up on each side of the rail as miraculously and more rapidly than the harvest of the ser- 
pent’s teeth.” Bon GauLTrer, however, shunning canal and rail-road stocks, sets about 
him for a new enterprise, which he at length hits upon: ‘I have it! Tuer Great Na- 
TIONAL Union Joint-Stock WuiskEY-Toppy Company or ScoTLanp, with a Reservoir 
on the Calton Hill, calculated to mix and project seven thousand gallons of that incompa- 
rable fluid, per minute, through pipes to be conveyed to every house in the city and suburbs; 
and a main pipe direct to Glasgow! .Our fortune is made! What a splendid idea! A 
toddiometer in every cellar, and tumblers piping with perennial hotness! Methinks I see 
the great piston of the central steam-engine go crashing through the hills of sugar!’ 
There is a sort of maudlin grandeur in the very gonception ; and as a ‘ winter-stock,’ we 
think the ‘ Whiskey-toddy fives’ would be at a premium. - - - THACKERAY is even a 
more skilful painter with his pen than with his pencil. His ‘ Yellowplush Correspondence’ 
is a succession of graphic pictures, and as ‘MicHaEL ANGELO TiTmaRsn’ he has hung 
upon the walls of our ‘memory’s mansion’ many an admirable sketch. Observe this too- 
faithful limning of one ‘Wacstarr,’ a species of husband and father, who may be as 
often found, we doubt not, in the ‘ London of America’ as the London of England : 


‘He has promised to take his little girl to AsTLey’s circus-theatre any time these four years. She 
could hardly speak when he promised it. She is a fine tall lass, and can read and write now; and 
though it was so long ago, has never fergotten the promise about AstLEy’s. When he is away from 
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home, Wagstaff talks about his family with great affection. In the long, long days when he is away, 
their mother, Gop help her! is telling them what a good man their papa is; how kind and generous, 
and how busy he is; what a pity! he is obliged to work so hard and stay away from home! Poor 
creature, poor creature! Sure Heaven will pardon her these lies if any lies are pardonable. When- 
ever he says he will walk with her, Arabella dresses herself in the gown he likes, and puts on her 
pink bonnet, and is ready to the very minute, you may be sure. How often is it that he is ready at 
the minute? How many scores and scores of times has he left the heart-sick girl ? —not forgettin 
her in the least— but engaged elsewhere with a game of billiards, or a jolly friend and cigar, a 
erhaps wishing rather to be at home all the time; but he is so good natured, such a capital fellow! 
henever he keeps his appointment—Heaven help us! she brightens up as if it were Paradise 
coming to her. She looks with a triumphant air at the servant who opens the door, and round about : 
at the neighbors’ windows as if she would have all the world know that she is walking with her hus- | 
band. Every now and then as she walks, (it is but twice or thrice in a year, for Wagstaff has his + 
business on week-days, and never gets up till one of a Sunday,) every now and then as she walks ae 
with him, the delighted creature gives a skip, and squeezes his arm, and looks up in his face, she is } 
so happy. And so is he too, for he is as good-natured a fellow as ever breathed; and he resolves to t 1 
take her out the very next Sunday—only he does n’t. Every one of these walk-days are noted down 
in the poor soul’s little Calendar of Homeas saint’s days. She talksof them quite fondly; and there 
is not one of her female friends whom she wont visit for weeks after, and to whom she will not be 
sure to find some pretext for recounting the wonderful walk.’ | 


Mr. TrrmaRsu draws two ‘ companion-sketches,’ one of the simple, white-robed, spotless | 
wife, thinking about her husband, amidst her children at home, and he at a Partie-Fine, 
among tawdry good-for-nothing opera-dancers, guzzling wine and talking infinite nothings 
with foreign nobodies, whose legs have run away with his head; not his heart, for he has 
none : 







*Frzz! there goes the first champagne cork, Mr. Wagstaff is making a tender speech to Madame 
Virginie. At that moment Arabella is up stairs in the nursery, where the same moon is shining in, 
and putting her youngest boy to bed. 

‘Bang! there goes the second cork. Virginie screams; Fitzsimons roars with laughter; Wagstaff 
hob-nobs with the old lady, who gives a wink andanod, They are taking away the fish and putting 
down the entrées. 

* At that moment Arabella has her second child between her knees (the little one is asleep with its 
thumb in its mouth, and the elder even is beginning to rub her eyes over her favorite fairy tale, though 
she has read it many scores of times.) Arabella has the child between her knees, and just as Wag 
is clinking his glass with the old lady in London, his wife at Bognor says something to the child, who 
says after her, 

** Dod bless my dear papa:’’ and presently he is in bed too, and sleeps as soundly as his little sister. 

‘And so it is that these pure blessings are sent, yearning after that fellow over his cups. Suppose 
they reach him? Why, the spotless things must blush and go out again from the company in which 
they findhim. The drinking goes on, the jokes and fun get faster and faster. Arabella by this time 
has seen the eldest child asleep in her crib, and is looking out at the moon in silence as the children 
breathe round about her a soft chorus of slumber. Her mother is down stairs alone, reading ‘ Blair’s 
Sermons ;’ a high-shouldered, hook-nosed, lean, moral woman. She wonders her daughter don’t 
come down to tea; there is her cup quite cold, with the cream stagnant on the surface, and her work- 
basket by its side, with a pair of man’s slippers nearly done, and one lazy scrawl] from her husband, 
four lines only, and ten days old. But Arabella keeps away thinking, thinking, and preferring to be 
alone. The girl has a sweet soft heart, and little sympathy with the mother’s coarse, rigid, strong- 
minded nature. The only time they quarrel is, when the old lady calls her son-in-law a brute: then 
the young one fires up and defends her own like a little Amazon. 




































After a slight dissertation upon the secret of that love.of woman which no indifference 
can estrange and no neglect can kill, Mr. Trrmarsn proceeds : 





*‘WacstTafr, so splendid with his dinners and so generous on himself, is not so generous at home. 
He pays the bills with only a few oaths; but somehow he leaves his wife without money. He will 
give it to anybody rather than to her; a fact of which he himself is, very likely, unaware at this 
minute, or of the timidity of his wife in asking for it. In order to avoid this asking, the poor girl 

oes through unheard-of economies, and performs the most curious tricks of avarice. She dresses 

erself for nothing, and she dresses her children out of her own frocks. Certain dimities, caps, pin- 
afores, and other fallals have gone through the family; and Arabella, though she sees ever such a 
pretty thing in a shop-window, will pass on with a sigh ; whereas her Lancelot is a perfect devourer 
of waistcoats, and never sets his eyes on a flaring velvet that strikes his fancy, but you will be sure 
to behold hin the next week swaggering about in the garment in Pall Mall. Women are ever prac- 
tising these petty denials, about which the lords of the creation never think. 

‘I will tell you what I once saw Arabella doing. She is a woman of very high breeding, and no 
inconsiderable share of family pride: well, one day, on going to Wagstaff’s house, who had invited 
a party of us toBlackwall, about a bet he had lost, I was, in the master’s absence, ushered into the 
drawing-room, which is furnished very fine, and there sat the lady of the house at her work-table, 
with her child prattling at her knee. : 

‘I could not understand what made Mrs. Wagstaff blush so; look so entirely guilty of something 
or other; fidget, answer @ travers, and receive an old friend in this strange and inhospitable way. 
‘She, the descendant of the Smiths of Smithfield, of the Browns of Brown Hall, the proud daughter 
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of the aristocracy, was making a pair of trousers for her eldest son. She huddled them away has- 
tily under a pillow; but bah! we have keen eyes— and from under that pillow the buttons peeped 
out, and with those buttons the secret —they were white ducks — Wagstafi’s white ducks—his wife 
was making them into white ducklings for little Fred. 

‘ The sight affected me. I should like to have cried, only it is unmanly ; and to cry about a pair of 
little breeches! —I should like to have seized hold of Mrs. Wagstaff and hugged her to my heart; 
but she would have screamed, and rung for John to show me down stairs; so I disguised my feelings 


by treading on the tail of her spaniel dog, whose squealing caused a diversion. But I shall never 
forget those breeches.’ 


There is a fruitful moral in this evidently truthful sketch. ‘O, ye Waastarrs of this 
world, profit by it. O, ye gentle, meek angels of ARABELLAS, be meek and gentle 
still; for if an angel cannot reclaim a man, who can?’ - + - WE shall look to our 
friend and correspondent, Mr. N. S. Dopex, for a report of ‘ the doings’ at the ‘ Great Berk- 
shire Festival,’ which he has so graphically and eloquently heralded. ‘ A vermillion edict. 
Respect this.’ - - - Wer are reminded by a correspondent, that ‘The proposition of a 
member of the ‘ New-York Historical Society’ to withhold the usual vote of thanks for the 
lecture delivered by Dr. BEAKLEY, was treated with appropriate contempt. The vote of 
thanks was passed with the greatest unanimity, amidst unwonted demonstrations of ap- 
plause. Subsequent efforts were made by the mover of the resolution to renew the agita- 
tion of the subject in one of our public journals ; but it passed alike without observation or 
response. ‘There is a saddled hobby at large, therefore, without a rider. Who will assist 
the ambitious equestrian to mount?’ - - - Our friend of ‘ T’he Columlian’ Magazine, 
speaking of Mr. Wi. 1s’s portrait, lately published, says of it ‘ that it might as well stand 
for the likeness of any body else.’ This is especially true, let us add, of his own portrait in 
his July issue ; (a very excellent number by the by, and from first to last his own.) It is 
not nearly so much like the original as the portrait of the author of ‘Charles O’Malley,’ 
SamvE. LEVER, in a late number of CampBELL’s Magazine, which might almost be taken 
for a portrait of Mr. Inman. - - - We frequently receive communications from contribu- 
tors with such remarks in relation to them as these : ‘I send you a little article which I have 
thrown off in haste. Please correct, amend, etc., as may seem to you meet.’ Now, we 
have no necessity for such correspondence ; nor do we desire to receive any articles which 
require ‘ pruning’ or ‘ amending,’ or ‘ altering,’ or which are ‘ written in haste.’ We have 
employed months in ‘ pruning’ duties heretofore, for which others have received the credit. 
We wish our correspondents to remember that if they send us any thing, we want. their 
best, and not their indifferent or ‘ hurried’ articles. ‘This Magazine is read in every quar- 
ter of this country, and it is widely perused abroad. Every number of it finds readers in 
London, Edinburgh, and Paris; in Florenee, in Rome, in Naples, and in Copenhagen; in 
Constantinople and at Smyrna; in Gottingen, Germany; at Graffenburg in Silesia, and 
other European places of note. Let our friends and contributors, therefore, finish their 
papers, be they long or short, for they will be widely ‘seen of men’ in both hemi- 
spheres. - - - WINCHESTER, at the office of the ‘ New World,’ has begun the publica- 
tion of Suz’s new work, ‘ The Wandering Jew.’ Its promise is of a high order, and the 
translation by Mr. Hersert is excellent. En passant, there is a poem by BERANGER, on 
this ancient cosmopolite, in preceding pages. It is well rendered into English by ELLEN 
Percy, who dates from ‘ The Big Prairie,’ Illinois. - - - Wer know the subject of ‘C.’s’ 
clever satirical sketch ; but ‘it is small beer, and not worthy of space,’ as indeed himself 
partly hints. As a specimen, however, of the manner in which ‘ the gaberlunzies of Par- 
nassus, who go about suing for a scrap of immortality,’ elevate themselves to transient no- 
toriety, we annex a sentence: ‘ Give me some name, in noticing my poems,’ said he to the 
editor of a weekly journal, ‘that shall stick ; something short and strong.’ ‘ What shall it 
be?’ replied the journalist. ‘Call me,’ said ‘APoLLo’s beggar-man,’ hesitating, call 
me — yes, call me ‘ J'he Tom Moore of America!’ The appellation, although employed, 
we believe did not ‘stick.’ - - - We should be inclined to doubt the faur-pas recorded in 
our Illinois contributor’s ‘ Sketches of the West,’ but that similar instances are not infre- 
quent in the ‘ cultivated regions’ of which he speaks. Our friend Col. Sronz, at a Hudson- 
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river steam-boat table, was on one occasion helping himself to a piece of pudding, from a 
dish, which in its revolutions around the board had well nigh been exhausted, when a ‘ huge 
paw’ seized it, with the expostulatory remark: ‘ Haaves, Mister, hatives! Some takes all, 
but you leaves none!’ Hans Von Spixce£1, also, informs us that at the supper-table the 
other evening, going up the Hudson, he asked a verdant person near him for a bowl of 
powdered sugar that stood at his elbow. The man looked at the sugar, but probably not 
having seen it before in that form, he did not recognize it. The request was repeated, with 
no better success. Hans now saw, by the ‘ uncertain musing,’ the ‘ doubts confusing’ of 
his neighbor, and changed the form of his request: ‘ Will you hand me that bowl of salt ?’ 
he asked. ‘Sartain!’ was the reply, and the sugar was placed before him.’ - - - Mrs. 
KirKLanp’s school, at 214 Thompson-street, between Bleecker and Amity-streets, will 
commence on the first Monday in September. The various ‘ courses’ include every branch 
of an accomplished education. Mrs. KirKLanp’s skill and tact as a teacher have, as we 
predicted, already established for her school a deservedly high reputation. - - - ‘M.’ is 
self-complacent and Pharisaical. His advice and censure are appreciated at their full 
value. ‘I shall never meet those men in Heaven,’ said Wurrrie.p to the librarian ot 
Harvard College, pointing to the works of TitLotson and of other eminent English 
divines. ‘ Perhaps it will not be their fauli,’ was the reply. Can our anonymous adviser 
and ‘ complainant’ make the application? - - - Wer reverence and honor Love, but love- 
stories, full of hackneyed incident, are our very great aversion. Do not consider us sour- 
spirited or cross-grained, O lovely daughter of Lowell, that your ‘ Tale of the Tender Pas- 
sion’ does not appear inour pages. We know as well as another 


* How delicious is the winning 
Of a kiss at Love's beginning, 
When two mutual hearts are sighing 
For the knot there’s no untying;’ 


but we know also that the best report of such scenes does no justice to them, while an in- 
different one turns them into burlesque. ‘ Excuse us, if you please,’ therefore. - - - THE 
Louisville Kentucky Gazette, alluding to the ‘Quod Correspondence,’ and the recent drama 
in Missouri, says: ‘ How strange it is, that about the time the merely, imaginary scene 
between Micnarx Rust and the seducer of his daughter was careering over the country 
in the mail-bags, a real scene, so much its counterpart in all essential features, should have 
been enacted in St. Louis!’ By the by, let us say to our obliging contemporary, that the 
department of the KnicKERBOCKER to which he alludes is that of literary record, merely, 
not of criticism. One may be led to expectations of excellence in a work, which may be 
disappointed. - - - Our friends of the ‘ Commercial Advertiser’ daily journal recently 
made themselves and the public merry over an embellishment ‘ engraved expressly’ for a 
religious magazine, representing the ‘ Embarkation of the Pilgrims; but no sign of an em- 
barkation is to be perceived, the view being merely that of some harbor, with a ship of 
war lying at anchor, and two steam-boats moving in the waters. Now, the embarkation 
took place in 1620 —almost two hundred years before a steam-boat was in existence This 
was rather awkward, certainly; but the thing is quite common. ‘ Engraved expressly for 
this Journal’? means, in too many instances, old plates, bought for a song, and palmed upon 
the public as ‘ costly embellishments.’ We except from this trickery, however, the better 
class of American pictorial magazines. - - - WE shall always be glad to hear from the 
writer of the lines entitled ‘ Life and Death,’ in preceding pages. The name, which was 
written rather blindly, we ‘ could not well make out,’ as Sournry’s Blenheim colloquist 
has it. - - - Tuer ‘Song of the Katy-Did’ might be much more original. It is very far 
from being as musical as its subject. We shall never permit Miss Karnarine Dip or 
Roser Linxum, Esq., to be ‘ lowered in poetry’ in this Magazine. They are too old and 
familiar friends of ours, to be treated with such indignity. - - - Our entertaining Mil- 
waukie friend shall be ‘ reported’ in our next. 
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‘Tue American Journnat or Insanrry.’—If this periodical, edited by the Officers of the New- 
York State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, shall fulfil the promise of the first number, it will take very 
high rank among kindred publications. We have perused the contents of the initial issue with una- 
bated interest. The second paper, ‘Insanity, illustrated by Histories of Distinguished Men, and by 
the Writings of Poets and Novelists,’ would do credit to any magazine or review in Christendom. It 
evinces a thorough knowledge of the nature and causes of insanity, and exhibits a remarkable amount 
of literary research and professional observation. Of the numerous examples of insanity which 
are cited and considered, none have interested us more than those of SHaksprare and Scort. 
‘There is scarcely a form of mental disorder,’ says the writer, ‘that SaakspEarE has not alluded 
to, and pointed out the causes and mode of treatment.’ Macbeth, Hamlet, Ophelia, King Lear, are 
put to the test of a minute critical examination ; and the result is the irrefragable conviction that the 
great dramatist’s knowledge of insanity was not only extensive but varied, and that his views re- 
specting it were far in advance of the age in which he lived. ‘He must have seen individuals affected 
with the various forms of insanity he has described; heard their histories, and marked their conver- 
sation, or he could never have been so minutely correct.’ Sir Waiter Scorrt also, by the examples 
of Madge Wildfire, Norna, and Clara Mowbray, is shown to have shared the faithfulness of his great 
prototype in the delineation of insanity. We shall have occasion, it is not unlikely, to refer to this 


paper, and that which succeeds it, containing numerous cases of mental derangement, on a future 
occasion. 


MacKELLAr’s Porms.— WE are in the receipt of a small, neat volume of poems entitled ‘ Drop- 
pings of the Heart,’ by Tuos. MacKELuar, of Philadelphia, which it would appear we ought long 
since to have received, but for inadvertence on the part of the publisher. We have read it through 
‘piece by piece ;’ and in so doing, find that we have heretofore introduced into our careless ‘Gossip’ 
many of the feeling and graceful lines which compose the work. We observe with especial pleasure 
that the great merit of never straining after effect is one of the most prominent characteristics of 
Mr. MacKELLar’s verse. He writes from the impulse of poetical emotions, rather than from the less 
ennobling incitements of merely literary ambition. He has simplicity, evident feeling, a good ear for 
the melody of verse, and a warm, benevolent heart; and although we cannot claim for him a wide 
reach of imagination, he yet possesses the power to touch the general heart by the fervor of his affec- 


tions and the winning naturalness which characterizes the expression of his thoughts. We commend 
his volume to the hearts of our readers. 


LIFE AND SERVICES OF Masorn-GENERAL JoHN THOmas.— Mr. Cuartes Corrin of this city, 
has performed an act of justice, and an acceptable service to the American public, in the compilation 
of this pamphlet. It is now easy enough to see why Gen. Tuomas was held in such high estimation 
by WASHINGTON, congress, the army, and the country. The manner in which, among other daring 
exploits, he took and occupied Dorchester Heights, and by his advantageous position, compelled the 
British to evacuate Boston, reflects the highest honor upon his courage and military skill ; while his 
letter to his wife, announcing the result, proves him to have not less worthy honor as a man whose 
modesty was equal to hismerit. The pamphlet contains valuable letters from Generals WasHINGTON 
Ler, Scuvuyer, and Jonn Apams, which have never before been published, and which are of much 
value, as connected with the early movements of the revolution. 
’ 

ELEMENTS oF GromeTry.— We have received a little work, ‘ with notes and illustrations by 
James B. Tuompson, A. M., New-Haven,’ together with a highly commendatory notice of the book, 
from the publishers. The ‘ we’ in these pages we prefer to have proceed from the Editor, as the gen- 
tleman who left the notice in question was informed by our publisher; but he thought otherwise. 
* Most all the editors,’ he said, ‘liked to get ’em.’ If this be true, (which we take the liberty to doubt,) 
it accounts for the remarkably unanimous ‘ opinions of the press’ in favor of Mr. THompson’s books. 
The work may be a good one; we have not examined it, and are uot willing to pronounce a high 
eulogium upon it before we have had leisure to look through its pages. 


‘Tue Rose or TurstLE Istannp.’—A very pleasant and interesting novel, translated from the 
original Swedish by Mrs. Emrire Caren, and published by WincueEsteER, of the ‘New World’ 
press. Perhaps one of the best evidences of its appreciation by the public, is to be found in the num- 
ber of copies which one sees on board rail-road cars, steamers, at watering places, etc. In the Valley 
of the Mohawk ; among the rich landscapes of the interior; along the Saratoga ‘iron-road ;’ by the 
‘ever-sounding sea,’ as at Rockaway and Long Branch, we have within three weeks encountered 
eager readers of ‘ The Rose of Thistle Island.’ There must therefore be ‘something in it.’ 
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